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School-room 
~ Helps 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS 
Sixty cards, with index, prepared by a most success- 
ful Boston teacher. Spelling, Punctuation, and Lan- 
guage Work. In neat box. 
Mailing price, 25 cents 


ALPHABET CARDS 


Printed on both sides. Heavy 
assorted colors. 250 cards (500 letters) 


Each # inch square. 
cardboard, 
in envelope. 

Mailing price, 15 cents 


DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 


Thirteen heavy cardboard sheets. From each, 36 
dominos, with different combinations, can be cut. 
Very ingeniously devised for varied seat work. 

Mailing price, 25 cents 


?RIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS 


Printed on both sides. 


250 cards. Assorted colors 
in envelope. 


500 figures and arithmetical signs. 
Mailing price, 15 cenis 


AUGSBURG “ACTION DRAWING CARDS 


A series of four sets of cards representing Actions 
and designed to aid in teaching action drawing in the 
Primary Grades. 


Set I The Action of Little Men. 
“TI The Action of the Deer. 
“ III The Action of the Horse. 
“ IV The Action of the Dog. 


Price, 30 cents per set. 


DSAWING CARDS FOR SEAT WORK 


Set I Round Forms. 

“II “Things Like a Box.” 

“ TIL “Things Like a Cylinder.” 
1V ‘Things Like a Prism.” 

“ —V_Pussy Cats. 


Price, 30 cents per set. 


HIAWATHA DRAWING AND SEWING 
CARDS 


This set cf 16 cards is intended for use in connection 
with ‘“‘The Story of Hiawatha,” “Stories of the Red 
Children,” etc. 

Price, 25 cents. 


FLOWER OUTLINES 


For Younc Puptts 
A packet containing 12 copies of the above flowers 
in outline, in numbered squares, interesting and easy 
drawing for young pupils. 
12 prints, 6 x 9 inches. 


DOLL OUTLINE CARDS FOR COLOR 
WORK AND DRAWING 


Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, with full directions for coloring 
on each card. Price, 25 cents. 


BIRD OUTLINES FOR COLOR WORK 


Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, of common birds, with full 
directions for coloring on each. ese cards are 
equally good for sewing cards or outline drawing. 

Price, 25 cents 


Price, 15 cents. 


EASY MEMORY GEMS 


For little folks. A choice set of pretty yet easy 
Memory Gems, printed on cards, in neat cloth case. 
Very popular. rice, 20 cents 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE LITTLE 
BENNETTS 


B Work (paper cutting) associated with charm- 
ing ‘aarien for the little ones. Seasonable work for 


every month in the year. . 
Cloth Price, 40 cents 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 


Work and entertainment for the first half hour, 
recreation periods, and seat work are planned, subjects 
broad enough for a month’s work are devised, as Hore 
Life in September, Mother Nature in October. Prepara- 
tion of Winter in November, and so on. till last day 
in. June. appendix adds suggestions for ten 
different occupations, as cutting, folding, weaving, 
clay sticks. etc. 





Fully illustrated 12 mo. 188 pages 
Cloth Price, 50 cents 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC PLAY — FOR 
LITTLE FOLKS 


By Fannie L. JOHNSON and JENNIE M. CoLBy. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 
_ In Gymnastic Play each exercise is presented to the 
little folks in the form of some interesting activity while 
the true value of the movement is preserved. 


SONG-ROUNDELS AND GAMES 

By Henry Super, Supervisor of Physical Culture, 
Chicago Public Schools. Illustrated. Royal 8 vo. 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

Chicago has set the seal of highest excellence upon this 
notable book of Prof. Suder’s by distributing 2000 copies 
among its teachers. 


MOTION SONGS AND PLAYS FOR THE 
SCHCOL-ROOM 


By Annie E. Cuase. Price, 20 cents. 
Pretty Motion Songs, with Music. Very Popular. 








MOTION SONGS AND DRILLS 


Drills, Pantomimes, and Marches. 
thenics. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 

Teachers will find in this book an almost endless variety 
of exercises. Besides the songs set to music, marches 
and drills of many kinds, there is the Flag Drill, the 
Salutatio Militaris, the Japanese Parasol Drill, the May 
Day and the Fancy Marches. 


The New Calis- 
Boards, 50 cents. 





SWEDISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATIONAL 
GYMNASTICS 


77 Illustrations. 107 pp. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

By Hartvic NIssEN, Instructor in Physical Training 
in the Public Schools of Boston, formerly Instructor of 
Swedish and German Gymnastics at Harvard University’s 
Summer ool, 


“* RIGHT-DRESS!” 


A MANUAL or SowpLe Deitt REGULATIONS FOR SCHOOLS 
By Freperick J. Rety. 
Cloth. Price,’ 50 cents. 

The Syllabus in Physical Training for the Public 
Schools of New York (September, 1908), says: 

** All marching and facing used in assemblies, dismissals, 
changing class-rooms, etc., shall be in accordance with the 
United States; Army Regulations. : . 

The aim of this manual is not to seek the introduction 

of military drill as such in our schools, but to make use 
of the best features of the military drill for effective 
physical! training. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 





18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 





BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


FOR THE SPRINC 
18 x 36 inches 
Price, Only 5 Cents each 25 for $1.00 


In ordering, indicate what designs you want by 
simply writing the number found opposite each 


FLOWERS, SHRUBS, ETC. 


28. Tulips 264. Camelia 
29. Wild Rose 137. Sugar Cane 
30. Pansies 138. Tea Plant 
31. Fuschia 139. Coffee Plant 
32. Pond Lilies 155. Rice Plant and Birds 
33- Pinks 156. Tobacco Plant 
34. Calla-Lily 157. Pine Apple 
35. Sunflower 158. Morning Glory 
36. Daisies 224. Golden Rod 
64. Tomatoes 225. Mayflower 
110. Green Corn . Easter Lilies 
117. Blackberries D. Hollyhocks 
118. Poppies E. Cat-tails 
121. Japan Lilies F. Apple Blossoms 
122. Spray of Maple Leaves G. Pine Cones 
135. Flax H. Iris 
136. Cotton Plant I. Thistle 
226. Nasturtium 243. Forget-me-nots 
227. Cherries 244. Dwarf Cornel 
228. Trumpet Creeper 245. Buttercup 
229. Common Flax 246.: Trum pet Honeysuckle 
230. Acorns 247. Pimpernel 
231. Clematis 248. Nightshade 
232. Narcissus 249. Arrow Head 
233. Sumach ’ 250. Pink 
234. Wild Geraniums 251. Harebell 
235. Sweet Pea 252. Meadow Lily 
236. Gerardia 253. Dutchman’s Pipe 
237. Swamp Azalea 254. Spiced Wintergreen 
238. Columbine 255. Painted Trillium 
239. Evening Primrose 256. Buttonwood 
240. Pitcher Plant 257. Butternut 
241. May Flower 258. Jessamine 
242. Salvia 265. Passion Flower 
259. St. John’s wort 266. Wood Sorrel 
260. Spiderwort 267. Sweet Fern 
261. Chiccory 268. Four-o’clock 
262. Bluets 269. Phlox 
263. Lady’s Slipper 270. Sassafras 
TREES 
37- Holly 183. Ivy Leaves 
63. Melons 275. Elm 
6s. Oranges 276.. Magnolia 
66. Pears 277. White Ash 
67. Plums 278. Green Briar 
68. Grapes 279. White Birch 
69. Apples 280. Papaw 
116. Acorns and Oak 281. Aspen 
Leaves 282. Maple 
169. Palm 
170. Banana Tree 
NATURAL HISTORY SUBJECTS 
1. Cat 1o1. Giraffe 
2. Dog 102. Kangaroo 
3. Mouse 103. Crocodile 
4. Rat 104. Dog, St Bernard 
s. Greyhound 105. Dog, Newfoundland 
6. Sta 106. Three Little Kittens 
7. Doe and Fawn 109. Lamb 
6. Horse 114. Donkey 
9. ‘Trotting Horse 115. Opossum and Young 
1o. Running Horse 123. Buffalo 
11. Sheep 124. Polar Bear 
12. Cow 125. Hippopotamus 
13. Cow and Calf 126. Ostrich 
14. Pig 127. Snow Bird 
15. Goat 128. Blue Heron 
16. Rooster 129. Cuckoo 
17. Hen and Chicks 130. Partridge, Mother and 
18. Chicks, large brood 
19. Goose 131. Night Hawk 
20. Duck 132. Blue Jay 
21. Swan 133. Robin 
22. Turkey 134. Plover 
23. Stork 161. Whale 
24 Eagle 162. Seal 
25. Hawk 163. Rhinoceros 
26. Owl 164. Dog’s Head 
27. Sparrows 165. Reindeer 
38. Fox 166. Parrot 
39. Wolf 167. Humming Bird 
40. Lion 168. Baltimore Oriole 
41. Tiger 189. Pigs 
42. Elephant 200. Cat and Dog 
43. Camel 204. Long-Eared Bat 
44. Bear 210. Beaver 
45. Rabbit 211. Frog 
46. Squirrel 212. Dragon Fly 
47. Bee 213 Wasp 
48. Grasshopper 214. House Fly 
49. Butterfly 215. Beetle 
50. Spider and Web 216. Large Spider 
51. Monkey 217. Crab 
52. Lobster 218. Turtle 
53. Fish, Trout B. Sea Anemones 
54. Starfish C. Flock of Birds 
100. Horse’s head J. Ourang-Outang 


COMPANY 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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COLOR WORK 


FOR 


PARENTS’ DAY 


Bird Outlines 


6x 9 inches, with directions for coloring 

Bluebird Quail 

Robin Blue-headed Vireo 

Golden Oriole Red-tailed Hen Hawk 

Goldfinch Tanager 

Barn Swallow Yellow Warbler 

Bobolink Shore Lark 

Chewink Downy Woodpecker 

Golden-winged Black-throated Green 
Woodpecker Warbler 


15 cents per dozen Two dozen for 25 cents 





Flower Outlines 


A packet containing 12 copies of flowers 
in outline, in numbered squares; interesting 
and easy drawing for young pupils. 

12 prints, 6xg inches Price, 15 cents 


The Little Colorist Series 
For Little Children 


No. 1 SPRING 
No. 2 SUMMER 


With 15 plates, 7 in colors. 
With 15 plates, 7 in colors. 
No. 3 AUTUMN With 15 plates, 7 in colors. 
No. 4 WinTER With 15 plates, 7 in colors. 
No. 5 ComMon ANIMALS. 

No. 6 Common Birbs. 


Size, 5 x8 inches 
Mailing price, each 6 cents 


Paper 
Per set, 30 cents 





L. E. NORRIS 


54 Clayton Street, Boston, Mass. 





Order Bird Pictures in Natural Colors NOW 
For Spring Bird Study 


As aids in teaching Language, History, Geography, 
Literature, etc., use 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD'S GREAT PAINTINGS 


ONE CENT EACH &25."°" 


Smaller, Half Cent each for 50 or more. Size, 3x34. 
Larger, 4 for 25c; 10 for soc; 21 for $1. Size, rox12. 
BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS, 7x0. Two cents 
each for 13 or more. 
LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING, 22x 28 inches, includ- 
ing margin; price, 75 cents each, 8 for $5.50. 
Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of one thou- 
sand miniature illustrations, two pictures and a Colored 
Bird Picture. 


Awarded Four Gold Medals 


*Can’t You Tarx?” 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY (80x !), MALDEN, MASS. 


FOR 
SUMMER 
DAYS 

















No. 17 Size 7x 2} inches 


—~ STENCIL DESIGNS. 


Set I Thirteen Designs Set II Seventeen Designs 
Price, 30 cents per Set 


Stencilling offers many opportunities for the application of design in the deco- 
ration of textiles for use in the home. It is one of the most fascinating forms of 
applied design, and may be used for decorating covers, doilies, curtains, cushions, 
wall paper, costumes, etc. 





L. E. NORRIS, 54 Clayton Street, Boston, Mass. 





LAST 





$500.00 

in CASH and 
PRIZES to 

Boys and Girls 
sending in the 

best Crayodgraphings 


Seize Time by the Forelock 
CONTEST CLOSES MAY 31 


Be sure your class is represented. 


CALL 





$250.00 

FOR 
SCHOOLS in large 
beautiful 


and Busts. 


You can’t 
afford to miss this opportunity. 
No 


Entrance 
Fee 


Pictures 
(Your choice 
of over 3000 subjects.) 
Given to 10 Schools submitting 
the best Crayograph drawings 


$750.00 in CASH and PRIZES 


Free for all under 20 years of age 





| 


- «CRAYOGRAPHING” PRIZE CONTEST | 





500 Prizes will be given away absoluteiy free. 


Contest closes May 31, 1910 


They are worth trying for. 


The contest will be divided into classes taking in all pupiis in the primary and grammar grades, and the high school. 
Teachers, have every one of your pupils send in a drawing. Rutal schools as well as city schools have an equal chance to win the 


valuable prizes. 


Enter the contest in earnest at once. 


work. 


The awards offered will be an incentive and inspiration to your pupils. 


It will develop hidden talent in some of your boys and girls and stimulate interest in their 


In order to give everyone a chance to enter this contest, we will, upon request, furnish free, three sample sticks of Crayograph (about 
one-third regular length) in the three primary colors. - 
Reauiat 10 cent box of Crayograph sent postpaid for five 2-cent stamps or a handsome booklet included telling how to get the best 


Results with Crayograph for ten 2 cent stamps. 


Write for circular telling all about the big prize contest. Address 


Educational Department 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY, SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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‘Just Published 


Maxwell, Johnston and Barnum’s 
Speaking and Writing 


BOOK ONE 


By Wiii1Am H. MAXxwELL, City Superintendent of Schools, 
New York; Emma L. JoHNsToN, Principal of the Brooklyn 
Training School for Teachers, City of New York; and MADALENE 
D. Barnum, Teacher of English in the Brooklyn Training School 
for Teachers. 





20 cents 


This book for beginners is divided into two parts. 
The first, which is devoted entirely to oral expression, 
consists of story-telling, dramatization, games, drills on 
sound formation, and the study of poems and pictures. 
Through these various exercises, which are presented to 
the children as a sort of linguistic recreation, are laid 
the foundations of many desirable habits of speech— 
fluency of expression, flexibility of voice, purity of tone, 
correctness of pronunciation, etc. The second part is 
composed of lessons in both oral and written composition, 
with the emphasis placed upon the written work, the 
exercises including practice in sentence forms, paragraph 
construction, and the composition as a whole. In both 
parts the material presented for study — such as stories, 
pictures, poems— has been selected with the idea of in- 
teresting the children and in this way inspiring them to 
spontaneous expression. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 











Just Published 


The 
Carroll and Brooks Readers 


CLARENCE F. CARROLL, Rochester, N. Y., Superintendent of 
Schools, and SARAH C. BROOKS, Baltimore, Md., Primary 





Supervisor. 
These are books w'th a 
eeeeeeeee, reason to be. Their keynote . -----.--. 
: is fresh reading matter. Se- : 
NEW _ :: lected and presented in sym- : BASIC 


‘ pathy and harmony with : 
child nature and the child’s ~“"""""""* 
needs. 


Their claim as a basic series of Readers is justified 
in their 
Authorship Method 


Point of View Vocabulary and Grading 
Subject Matter Illustration and Typography 


An examination of these books will show their excel- 
lence in these particulars. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 




















Language 
Drawing 
























Sent postpaid on request. 
office or agency. 





A book that will make you conversant with the newest and most 
approved appliances for teaching 


Number Work 


And all kinds of Seat Work 


A book that describes and illustrates the most extensive line of kindergarten material manu- 
factured, together with a complete descriptive list of the famous Bradley Books, supplementary 
reading books, authoritative works on art and industrial education, song books, etc.—a unique and 
valuable collection bound in a handsome volume, with our special “Golden Jubilee” cover. It is 
a guide and reference book no primary teacher can afford to be without. 


Write for a copy to-day, addressing our nearest 











Construction Work 
Color 
Weaving 











BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. 









MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, [lass. 


PHILADELPHIA 





ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 
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The Happiest Children in the 
World : 


Mary A. STILLMAN 


VISIT to the Training School for Feeble-Minded 

Boys and Girls at Vineland, New Jersey, ‘has dis- 

closed a place where the children are always happy. 

This is not due to their feeble-mindedness, not at all! 
but to the system of discipline devised by the institution’s 
efficient superintendent, Prof. E. R. Johnstone. He calls his 
system the ‘‘special privilege” plan and it consists of making 
every exercise a privilege instead of a duty. 

Professor Johnstone tells an interesting story of an experience 
in his own school life which suggested this system. One day 
when he was in the grammar school he misbehaved in the 
geography class, and his teacher told him that for punish- 
ment he must not recite in geography for a month. At first 
he considered this no punishment at all, but something of a 
joke, so, as he had nothing to do in the geography period, he 
dipped the hair of the girl in front of him into the inkwell. 
He knew that he deserved a flogging for this misdemeanor 
and was much surprised, on being sent to the principal, to 
be told only to sit down upon the floor for the rest of that 
period. The next day when it was time for geography his 
teacher said, “‘ Johnstone, you may bring to my platform 
your ink well and all the things from your desk”; then she 
took no further notice of him and the boy began to listen to 
the geography recitation. When freed from all fear of being 
called upon to recite he found the lesson an interesting one. 
After listening for a few days he knew the lesons better than 
the other pupils of the class and felt a desire to help them in 
some points on which they had failed. His upraised hand 
was ignored by the teacher; he snapped his fingers and hoped 
that he might be punished for it, if only he might be recognized, 
but to no avail; for one month he was a nonentity during 


geography while all the rest of the day went on as usual.’ At’ 


the end of the month when allowed to recite in geography he 
considered it one of the greatest privileges of his school life, 
and he has been fond of geography ever since. 

After becoming a teacher Professor Johnstone reflected upon 
this incident and discovered therein a principle of discipline 
which he has just put into practice in his institution at Vine- 
land. This is a home school for about 375 children and much 
of the work in the cottages is done by the pupils. No girl 
has to make her bed, however, unless she wants to do so 
and willdo it well; if not, she has to suffer the disgrace of 
sitting down and seeing her bed made by someone who will 
do it better than she. The special privilege plan is carried 
out in every department of the institution. For instance, 
there is the honor dining-room where very good pupils take 
their meals. The secret of this room is that there was not 
space enough for all the pupils in the big dining-room and a 
small adjoining room had to be used. Instead of saying to 

ertain pupils, ‘You must eat in the little room,” they say, 
“The very best children may eat in this honor dining-room 
and have saucers for their cups!” (In the big room there 
are mugs without saucers.) Sometimes, also, food left from 
the teacher’s table is served in the honor dining-room; even 
though it is of exactly the same kind as that served to the 
children it has acquired an agreeable flavor from having been 
prepared for the teachers. ‘‘There’s nothing either good or 


a 
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bad, but thinking makes it so.” ‘Tom Sawyer with his fence 
to be whitewashed was a master at this special privilege 
plan. 

The greatest privilege for a boy in the Vineland institution 
is to be allowed to arise at half past four every morning and to 
go over to the barn and milk a cow. Now where does the 
privilege come into this? Why, the boy is allowed to own the 
cow on condition that he take entire care of her, so there are 
always plenty of candidates for the position of cow-boy. 

To overcome the effects of any friction which may have 
occurred in the early morning routine and in order to start the 
school work in the right frame of mind, the children spend 
half an hour all together in the assembly hall from a quarter 
before until a quarter after nine. Professor Johnstone takes 
charge and allows the pupils to choose what shall be done. 
If they want to sing college or plantation songs they do so with 
a will; if they prefer to have a wrestling match certain boys 
wrestle while the others applaud; sometimes they play games, 
sometimes they just make noise. ‘I should like to see,” 
said Professor Johnstone one morning, ‘‘ How much noise you 
boys can make in two minutes — any kind of noise you can 
think of.’’ He took out his watch, and in a minute and a 
half the children had made all the noise they wanted to and 
had quieted down to see what was coming next. At any 
time the professor can quiet the assembly by simply raising 
his right hand. “I never give that signal,” he says, “simply 
for the sake of having quiet and the children know it; but 
when the song is to be changed, or a new game started, or 
it is time to go to the class-rooms, I raise my hand and there 
is instant attention.” After the half hour of pleasure the 
pupils pass to the various school-rooms ready for the work 
of the day. 

The teachers at Vineland’ have devised a system of reading 
which is unique. It combines, in fact, nature study, language, 
writing, drawing, spelling, and reading, and consists of each 
child’s making his own reading books. First the teacher 
takes a walk with her class to the garden, the zoo, the barn 
or the woods; interesting observations are made which are 
freely discussed after the return to the school-room. Most 
children like to talk when they have something interesting to 
say and these are no exceptions. When a child gives some 
simple sentence the teacher writes it upon the blackboard 
for him, he tries to copy it, and then reads it. It matters 
not how crude the copying is at first, the child can read it 
intelligently because the idea is already in his own mind; 
this is an entirely different matter from trying to gain other 
people’s ideas from printed or written hieroglyphics. After 
a number of excursions and blackboard lessons, when some 
facility in writing has been gained, sheets of Manila paper 
are distributed and each child is allowed to write and illustrate 
his own little story. These sheets are kept and at the end of 
the year a book is made of each child’s work to show his 
progress, but not to be read again by him or by any other 
child. When the idea is expressed, written, and read once, 
that lesson is finished. 

Advancing beyond the preliminary brown paper books, 
each pupil makes from white paper a primer, a first reader, 
and perhaps a second reader, and illustrates each story with 
pencil, ink or color. Some of the subjects are: “Our Deer,” 
“The Barn,” ‘White Potatoes,” “Alfalfa,” etc. Each 
story shows that the writer knows what he is talking about 
from actual experience. No pupil is given a printed book 
until he expresses a desire for one; when this tinie comes 
no difficulty is found in making the transition from script 
to print, and he often is able to read such stories as “ Alice in 
Wonderland” or “Black Beauty” for his first printed book. 
Many of the topics for language and reading are furnished 
by the collection of live animals which the institution owns. 
There are a bear, a wolf, three coyotes, some opossums, three 
monkeys, a parrot, some guinea-pigs, rabbits, and other 
small animals and a number of deer. Interest in these ani- 
mals never wanes. The school gardens also furnish interest- 


ing subject-matter, as well as unlimited opportunities for 
measuring and counting. Arithmetic in Vineland is taught 
in its most concrete form. 

As far as possible in the basketry class and in the sloyd 
class each child 1s allowed to choose his own model, and then 
he is not allowed to fail in executing the work. One little 
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girl on entering the sloyd class for the first time noticed a large 
mission chair which a big boy had just finished. “I should 
like to make a chair,’ quoth the small girl. “Very well,” 
answered the teacher, and brought out a very simple model 
of a doll’s chair which the child copied and was satisfied. 
Sewing, knitting, and many other industrial occupations are 
taught in an equally interesting way. 

Vineland pupils are not allowed to handle money, but they 
are given credit-slips for excellence in studies, behavior and 
home work; the most that any child can earn in a week is 
equivalent to about ten cents. 

On Saturday afternoon all holders of such slips are allowed 
to go to the “store” to make purchases. This so-called store 
is a counter in the store-room on which are displayed candies, 
fruits, ribbons, postal cards, toys, and other things which 
children like. The pupils exert themselves to the utmost 
during the week to obtain the full number of credits, and the 
only punishment they ever receive is the loss of unearned 
rewards. “Perhaps you do not believe in rewards,” says 
Professor Johnstone. ‘You may think that a child ought to 
do right for right’s sake, but this is a high ideal for anyone. 
In the world a man who excels in any line of work receives 
higher compensation than his easy-going neighbor and no 
one objects. Why should not this principle be applied to 
children, so that the greatest effort may receive the highest 
reward? It matters not what the reward is, so long as it is 
something which is considered a privilege. Happiness and 
interest are of the first importance; expression rather than 
repression, encouragement instead of discouragement. A 
child who wants to do something and is happy in doing it, 
cannot help learning even though he may be feeble-minded.” 

Happiness and the desire to do something! Is not this a 
good motto for any school-room ? 





“The Best Laid Plans — Gang 
Aft Agley” 


GRACE ALLEN 


” HERE, that is settled now,” declared Miss Benson, 
leaning back in her chair and looking with proud 
satisfaction at the program on the desk before her. 
“And I am going to stick to it, too. 

promptu lessons for one week. 

methodical.” 

“What is the matter with the ‘impromptu’ lessons?” asked 
Miss Brown, peeling the last bit of silver from a segment of 
chocolate. 

“Oh — nothing. They always seem to go with more 
vim than any others, but I have a feeling that I shouldn’t 
indulge in them. They don’t seem ‘school-teacherly’ 
enough. Now here are my science lessons for the week all 
nicely arranged. 

“‘t Evaporation 


No more im- 
I am going to be very, very 


2 Condensation YAN 

3 Clouds Ss 

4 Precipitation Y “Sh 
Rain ay | 
Snow ff 
Hail Uy : 
Mist WW 

5 Bodies of Water A 
Sea *Y}! 
Ponds 
Lakes oh 


Rivers and brooks 
Water under ground” 


“Fine!” agreed Miss Brown, swal- 
lowing the last of the chocolate and 
—s from the desk on which she 
had perched as she heard the clang vi, 
of the bell. And with two thumb- 7}, 
tacks Miss Benson resolutely fas- U1 


tened the program to the wall. Hi, YA 
a My GN 
As the lines filed in, Miss Benson mo G 
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became conscious of a disorder, almost an alter- 
cation in the dressing room, and went to inves- 
tigate it. There stood Rosie in a new red 
sweater, of a redness that was intense. And 
almost as red were her round cheeks as she 
reiterated “’Tis, ’tis,” while the surrounding 
children cried “’Tisn’t!” 

The moment Rosie saw her teacher she drew 
the sweater more closely about her and defied 
the skeptics with added vim. 

“Teacher!” she cried, ‘‘ My sister what goes 
by the second grade tells me what sweaters 
comes from wool from sheeps. The teacher 
said so.” 

The surrounding group suspended hostilities 
to fix their expectant gaze on Miss Benson with 
the blissful confidence of tiny folk of the lowest 
grade to whom teacher is indeed a wonderful 
and all-wise person. Surely she would discredit 
this very palpable falsehood. 

“Who ever saw aredsheep? Whoever saw 
a sheep with a sweater on?” grinned Tom. 

“Tt’s from wool from sheeps,’’ persisted 
Rosie defiantly. 

‘Is it, Miss Benson?” asked Tom. 

Miss Benson looked around at the ring of 
eager faces, and her eyes shone. What a 
chance for a lesson on wool! With never a 
backward glance she followed the inspiration. 

“T’ll tell you all about it in a few minutes,” 
she said. ‘‘Quickly now, into your seats be- 
fore the bell rings.” 


Papers were given out, names written thereon, and the 
folded papers placed in the desks. The quiet period of the 
morning exercises passed, and then with eager expectancy 
the class waited for the settling of the momentous question, 
“Did sweaters come from wool from sheeps ?”’ 

And was it an interesting lesson? And were the children 
attentive? And will they remember the different stages by 
which the ‘‘wool from sheeps” developed into sweaters or 
dresses or coats? Yes, and many times yes. 


That noon, Miss Benson sat before her desk and looked 
across at her program. 

“And how did the evaporation go?” called Miss Brown 
from the door. 

Miss Brown shook her head. 

“We didn’t have it,” she replied with a humorously sad 
expression, ‘‘ but we had a fine lesson from wool from sheeps.”’ 





School-room Decoration 
M.N. T. 


Perhaps these ideas of school-room decoration are not new 
to some of you, but they were to me when I visited a second 
primary one day last Spring, and I was delighted to get so 
many helpful hints for my own room and I’m sure others will 
be as grateful. 

Miss M.., the teacher, had some ability as an artist and of 
course that was a great help, but the most of the work was 
that done by the children and therefore was the more interest- 
ing. 

The drawing and nature work were closely allied in several 
instances. On one board Miss M. had drawn a large branch 
of a tree; and when the first robin had been seen and duly 
heralded the work of populating the tree began. After a 
robin nature lesson, the children colored and cut out robins — 
life size, and the best of these were pasted on the tree. Each 
day upon the appearance of a new arrival, the work was re- 
peated, until the result, as I saw it, was a branch full of birds 
of various signs and colors. Miss M. told me that she had 
never before had such enthusiastic lessons and the children 
were never so well acquainted with the names and habits of 
he birds as they had been that spring. 
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On another board, daisies — white and yel- 
low —seemed to be growing up from the chalk 
tray, and over them gaily-colored butterflies 
hovered, some about to alight, others in flight. 
The butterflies were cut and colored in a busy 
work period; the wings had been folded together 
and they had been pasted here and there over 
the flowers. This board was especially attrac- 
tive. 

On one window this original little teacher 
had pasted a flock of birds —all free hand 
cutting, varying in size from avery small one 
to that of natural size, and they were arranged 
so as to give the appearance of birds in 
flight. 
ky On a back window she had arranged cat- 
tails and long stemmed grasses. This was her 
own work, cut from white paper and colored, 
and the effect was very pretty indeed, besides 
being the means of shutting out an undesirable 
view and incidentally covering up a cracked 
window-pane. 

The little yellow chickens (more free-hand 
work) running in and out of a coop which was 
drawn upon another board, were not new of 
course, but were attractive nevertheless. 

It is needless to say that all the interest and 
enthusiasm that a teacher might ever long for 
prevailed in that room, where even the most 
prosaic things were made interesting. 





The Young as Revealers of the 
Past 


M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin 


VISITOR to the experimental gardens of Luther 

Burbank at Santa Rosa, California, is shown, among 

other things, the spineless cactus, the development 

of which Mr. Burbank regards as perhaps his great- 
est achievement thus far. By the side of this interesting new 
species may be seen its ancestor of the desert. This last 
is an ugly looking character; it is covered with long, sharp 
spines; it is more or less of a dwarf, and it does not bear 
fruit. Its descendant, however, has forsaken the ancestral 
spines, it has much increased in stature, its leaves have be- 
come large and filled with a nutritious liquid, and it is literally 
loaded with fruit, which Mr. Burbank says is more delicious 
than any variety with which he is familiar. 

In these gardens may be seen species illustrating the several 
stages by which this spineless type has developed from its 
original form. And what is of chief interest to us, one may 
observe that young cacti, which, when they become mature, 
will be spineless and fruit bearing, at the outset closely re- 
semble their progenitor of the desert in general traits. They 
are covered with spines; they have a dwarfish appearance, 
and they present no evidence to the effect that they will ulti- 
mately bear luscious fruit. A layman would hardly venture 
a guess even that a young cactus, repeating the fundamental 
characteristics of its ancestor, which was developed in the 
desert, and became adapted to the conditions existing there, 
would, in the process of development, abandon the ways of 
its forebears and adopt the Burbank traits. 

The young of the spineless cactus is much nearer the re- 
mote ancestral than the last developed form. If it should 
stop growing in infancy, no one except the knowing would 
imagine that its immediate parent was the spineless variety. 
In outward aspect it certainly shows direct and intimate 
kinship with the cactus of the desert. Mr. Burbank tells the 
visitor that the young of all the new species of flowers, fruits, 
etc., he has developed resemble at the outset the remote rather 
than the immediate ancestors from which they have descended. 
He says in his figurative speech that the young remember 
and rehearse the life of their remote progenitors. Ancient 
ancestral habits persist in them; and only as they mature 
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do they take on the more recently acquired characteristics. 
In the beginning the young reflect the conditions of the more 
distant past; but in the process of development the past 
becomes obscure or forgotten, in the ascendancy of later 
acquisitions. 

The lesson which we would draw from this exhibition of 
habit or memory in plant life will be apparent without our 
going into it at length. The child in his natural tendencies 
probably resembles his primitive ancestors more than he 
does his parents. He appears to be dominated by those habits 
or interests which were suitable for more simple conditions 
of human society than exist to-day. The majority of young 
children give no evidence to the layman in education that 
they will bear rich mental or social or moral fruit; they are 
covered with spiritual spines, and are intellectually dwarfed. 
Many of us who have to train such children take the view 
that their ‘‘mischievousness,” their desire to be constantly 
in action, to be playing tricks on one another, their resistance 
to authority, their wilfulness, their tendency to prevaricate, 
to quarrel, and so on ad libitum, are matters which might 
be brought under the control of the will if it were rightly 
disposed. So we proceed to stimulate it dermally in order to 
arouse it so that it will repress all these primitive expressions, 
— enable the child to conduct himself as does the 
adult. 

But if Mr. Burbank should, by his own hand, cut off the 
spines from his young spineless cacti, he would arrest their 
development. He appreciates that he must furnish the 
proper environmental conditions, and nature will in due 
course, according to her own methods, transform or eliminate 
the spines. And the lesson is that in all likelihood the only 
way one can subdue and change the primitive impulses of the 
child is to surround him with an environment rich in sug- 
gestion of social and moral living, and let nature work her 
wonders. To try to whip a boy into sitting quiet in his seat 
when the work of the school is formal, verbal, mechanical, 
is just about parallel to cutting off the spines of the young 
cactus, because they are not then of any service, and are 
really annoying, True education is a process of furnishing 
nutritive intellectual and social material for the individual, 
so as to hasten nature’s operations in his development. It 
is not a process of suppressing by direct stimulus any expres- 
sion of the child. The spines drop off from the spineless 
cactus when the time comes for bearing fruit. So a child 
will leave behind his primitive anti-social tendencies when 
other opportunities are opened up to him, and are made of 
interest so that they attract his attention and work into his 
thought, feeling, and action. 





Teaching the Tables 


PEARL GRANT 


T seems to me that the most uninteresting part of third 
I grade number-work is the drill on the tables. There 
must be constant drill, drill, pRILL, and though one may 
use different devices, it does get very tiresome. 
One device which I use, was suggested by our superintend- 
ent and is as follows: I arrange the numbers from 1 to 10 
in a column, on the board (in inverse order) as: 


— 
OnNNW DO 


wm of 


Then, supposing we are studying the table of 6; for 
rapid drill, I have the children begin at the top of the column 
(9 sixes are 54) and give the answers, like this: 
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54 
36 
18 
42 
12 
60 

6 
24 
48 
30 


Sometimes we begin at the end of the column and “‘go up.” 
I change the arrangement of the figures frequently. 

If a child can do this well, I am very sure that he knows 
his table. agit 

I wanted something to serve as a sort of incentive for learn- 
ing the tables in this way. 

So I cut little cards from tag-board, making them about 
3”x 4”. Oneach card I put the numbers from 1 to 10 in ink. 





1234 § 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| 6 7 8 gio | 
| | 





Then I gave a card to each child, and an envelope, in 
which to keep it. The name of the child was written on the 
envelope. I provided myself with a ticket punch, then told 
the children that, as they learned the tables, the numbers on 
their cards would be punched. 

Of course every one knew the 1 table, and it was a source of 
great satisfaction to all, to have the first number punched. 
Those who could give the 2 successfully (with the column), 
had that number punched, and so on. 

When all ten tables had been learned, I gave each child 
a new card with numbers arranged like this: 





O00 Or ANF WN 
O00 CO~ AnFfW DN 
O00 Ox ANF W DN 
o. COnr Aun FW N 
00 Or ANLW DN 


_ 
Lon! 
Lal 
oe 











Then each day we had “review drill.” Each child could 
give any table he wished (with the column). If it was given 
successfully, the number of the table was punched on his 
new card. And so on, day after day, the drill went on. The 
work was made lighter, and the children had great fun, 
seeing who would be the first to get all the numbers punched 
on his card. . 

I decided then to use the same idea for spelling. Another 
card was given éach child, the word “Spelling” was written 
across the middle, and it was put in the envelope with the 
number cards. 

When a child got ““H” or “100” in spelling, and had also 
a neat and well-written paper, his card was punched. 

Some little reward may be given, for instance, on Friday, 
those who have five holes punched (one for each day), may be 
dismissed early. 





The Teacher’s Last Chance 


This is the last time this year that the Colorado Chautau- 
qua and Summer School will be advertised in this magazines 
If you haven’t a copy of its annual announcement send for a 
copy now. It’s Free. Address 

F. A. Boccess, Secretary 

2037 Walnut Street, Boulder, Colorado. 
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Ve Bleeding 


There is a dear old, queer old-fashioned bush growing in 
“our yard,” which blooms in the merry month of May. Now 
the weeping willow has a sad look, therefore deserves its name, 
and the myrtle is purple, and grows in graveyards, but the 
bleeding heart, with its gay little pink and white 
blossoms dancing along the stem, is surely de- 
serving of a happier name. It is one of the chil- 
dren’s flowers. All children who have been cul- 
tivated in old-fashioned gardens know and love 
it. Long years ago, after we had played snap- 
dragon with the violets, and found the hour of 
the day by blowing off the seed wings of the 
dandelions, there came a time, before the 
daisies were ready to reveal to us whether “he” 
loved us or loved us not, when the bleeding 
heart was the most fascinating of toys. 

One blossom was carefully picked—the end 
one of the row, and when it was pulled 
apart, how many wonderful things we found! 
First, two dear little pink bunnies, that 
would stand up just like real ones. Then 
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Heart 





GRACE M. Buck 


there were the ladies’ ear-rings, long graceful white ones, 
and ladies’ slippers, with heels, and in the center, a bottle 
of cologne! Have you, too, found these treasures in the 
bleeding heart ? 








Teach Children to Know the 
Birds 


E. G. S. 


Teach the children to know the birds — to recognize them 
at sight, and by their songs. If possible take them to the 
fields and woods and let them observe. 

I once knew a teacher who, as a reward for high standing 
in class, used to take her pupils, never more than two at a 
time, into the woods “birding,” and they loved the little ex- 
cursions, and worked hard for the privilege. They went 
armed with field glasses and bird books having a key, and 
were as quiet as possible in order that they might not frighten 
the birds, but see and learn all they could. 

“But,” you may say, “there are no birds where I live.’ 

That may or may not be true, depending upon where you 
live. A friend of mine once said the same thing, but felt 
somewhat guilty when asked if she had ever looked for them. 
The truth was that she never had; but she determined at 
once that she would look for them at the first opportunity. 
When it came she went to a part of the town where there were 
trees and underbrush and no houses, and walked around, in 
and out, looking, stopping to listen, covering about four 
Squares, and in two hours saw ten different kinds of birds. 

“But, in a city or town where there are neither trees nor 
shrubbery, or in the winter when the birds have flown away to 
the south, how can we teach birds then?” 

Easily, more easily than by observing out-of-doors, if not in 
a way so intensely interesting and exciting. Use colored 
crayons. Miss G-——,, a teacher who loves birds dearly and 





is anxious that her pupils shall know and love them, bought 
for two cents apiece, excellent pictures, most of them life size, 
of birds that the children would be most likely to see in the 
place where they live, or in the country round about. She 
showed them one and told them its name, then another and an- 
other, until they had learned several. 

Once while Miss G was walking through a park with 
one of her pupils, some time after the birds had been learned 
from the pictures, the little girl suddenly called her attention 
to a scarlet tanager on a tree nearby, and her delight was only 
equalled by her teacher’s that she had recognized the bird at 
once and could call it by name. 

Another time Miss G was out walking with a little girl, 
not a pupil, but a sister to her tiniest boy, and the child found 
a dead bird. 

“‘Elizabeth,” said Miss G , “‘let’s take it home and see 
if Thomas can tell us what it is!” 

They started home, but met Thomas on the way. Miss 
G stooped down and showed him the beautiful still little 
form and told him that his sister had found it. She let him 
take it in his baby hands and gently stroke the pretty feathers. 
Then she said, “‘ What kind of a bird is it, Thomas — which 
picture is it like in school?” He hesitated only an instant, 
then looked up, his eyes shining like stars in his pleasure that 
he knew. “It’s a wood thrush,” he said. He was right. 

The next day Miss G took it to school to show the other 
children, and, although they knew not how it died, there was 
an excellent opportunity for a talk about the cruelty of sling- 
shots, of robbing birds’ nests, or in any way harming the tiny 
“feathered fairies” that help to make our world such a beauti- 
ful place to live in. 
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Experience Corner 


The Why of Order 


ISS SHERMAN had just finished the second day’s 
work in her new position. As she moved about the 
room, putting everything in order, she paused, for 
the first time, to notice the pleasant view that her 

large south windows afforded. At the same instant, and, 
almost with the sense of a new discovery, there came the 
realization that her present school-room was well lighted and 
exceptionally pleasant. 

Her change of work had been sudden and wholly unex- 
pected. From the time that she first received the call to this 
better position, events had moved along, almost with the 
rapidity of the happenings in a dream. Before she was 
fully conscious of it, the change had been made and Miss 
Sherman found herself a teacher in a building at a long 
distance from home and the former scene of her labors. Her 
charge proved to be a rather overcrowded room, full of boys 
and girls, whose habits of deportment were far beneath the 
ideals of their new teacher and she had straightway rushed 
in to remedy matters and labored with such intense zeal that 
two days glided away before she became aware of it. When, 
late on the afternoon of the second day, the principal came 
in to pay her first visit, Miss Sherman remembered that but 
for a few minutes’ chat upon the morning of her first appearance 
at the building, she had seen little or nothing of the other 
teachers, and not even of the principal herself. © As she busied 
herself about her work, her visitor suddenly arose, came 
quietly across the room and said pleasantly, ‘Everything 
is going along very smoothly. You found the children in 
pretty fair condition, did you not?” 

Miss Sherman fairly ached from head to foot as a result of 
working for two days in an atmosphere so different from the 
quiet school-room that she had left behind. She stared at the 
speaker in wide-eyed amazement and gasped out: “Good 
condition! I think this room is a perfect bedlam. I have 
always been used to teaching in such an orderly stillness. I 
am working very hard to quiet things down and feel sure that 
it will soon be better in here.” 

The principal looked about her thoughtfully. 


“Do you 
know,” 


she said after a moment of silence, ‘‘I am never 
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dreadfully worried about a moderate amount of noise, provid- 
ing that it is the result of interested forgetfulness in some 
form of school-room work ?” 

To Miss Sherman’s limited amount of experience this 
remark came almost with the force of a pedagogical heresy. 
She looked her surprise, but before she could say anything 
a child summoned her caller away. 

Now as she looked out over the rolling fields, she turned 
that remark over and over in her mind. What could Miss 
Bailey mean? Didn’t she agree with all writers of Pedagogy 
who said over and over again that an excellent teacher always 
had a quiet room? Surely she would not approve of noise? 
At this point in her reflections she caught sight of the princi- 
pal just re-entering the office, and with her usual frankness, 
she determined to ask in order to find out just what had 
really been meant. As she came in, Miss Bailey looked up 
inquiringly and then smiled as she saw her new teacher. 
‘Come in and take a chair, Miss Sherman,” was her greeting, 
and the girl before her noticed, for the first time, what a re- 
markably intelligent face she had. 

“Miss Bailey,” said Miss Sherman, as she seated herself, 
*“‘T wish to ask you a perfectly frank question. Don’t you ap- 
prove of my trying to hush up that room in there a little?” 
and the speaker indicated Number Two with a nod of the 
head. 

The principal slowly turned around in her chair so that 
she could better face the teacher before her. ‘Let me an- 
swer your question by asking you another one,” she said. 
“Here it is. Just why do you wish to ‘hush up’ the first 
grade in there ?”’ 

The first grade teacher stared again. ‘‘ Why — why — the 
answer to that is perfectly simple,” she began. 

‘Every teacher should have a quiet, orderly room. All 
the authors on Pedagogy agree as to that and so do all superin- 
tendents. My former principal always spoke of the very 
slightest amount of noise that she heard in any room she was 
visiting. She insisted that the pupils should stand and sit 
just so and I have always worked very hard to come up to her 
standards.” 

“No doubt,” agreed Miss Bailey, as she noted the earnest- 
ness in the face before her, ‘‘but why did they all insist upon 
this one thing? ‘Teaching is just like everything else in the 


world and there should be a valid reason lying at the base 
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of every requirement in school discipline. Why do you 
suppose that everyone demands such breathless quiet ?” 

Miss Sherman was plainly puzzled. ‘‘ Well,” she said after 
a moment’s pause, “‘in the first place, it looks better and — 
then it is easier to teach when a room is quiet and — the chil- 
dren learn more easily too, but I suppose the main reason is 
that the effect upon the chance visitor is better. The reputa- 
tion of a building is always sustained if the rooms are all 
quiet and very orderly.” 

‘Three of your reasons are not reasons at all and the other 
one is only partly valid,”’ was the quick retort. ‘‘ Now, don’t 
think I am finding fault with you at all, for you are but a young 
teacher and many much more experienced ones could give 
me no better answer than yours is. So many teachers do no 
digging at all, down deep at the roots of things and those who 
do are so exceptional in their work that they soon become 
principals or supervisors. The majority are apt to accept 
rules and regulations just as they find them and let the reasons 
therefore look after themselves. You desire to do skillful 
intelligent work, do you not? © Well then, let us delve down 
clear to the bottom of this thing. As a starting point answer 
this question. What are the schools created and organized 
for?” 

“Why in order that the children may be taught the various 
branches of necessary knowledge,” was the almost instant 
reply. 

‘Correct this time!” said the principal with a quick smile. 
Almost every teacher will arrive at that conclusion, but how 
few work out the principle in its practical application! Now 
we have decided that schools have been made for — and only 
for — the children who attend them. Applying this fact to 
our scheme of discipline, we declare that all rules and regula- 
tions must be made wholly and solely with a view to the 
welfare of the pupils. This is the test to apply in planning the 
system of order. Does that help you any?” 

“It is looking at the question from a view point that is 
totally new to me,” confessed Miss Sherman, “and it calls 
up a score of other questions to be answered all at once.” 

“Of course,” was the reassuring answer. ‘That is the 
fascination of a scientific inquiry into anything. You find 
yourself asking questions that never presented themselves 
before. Now to go back to our discussion. There are two 
ways or angles of looking at school-room problems. The 
old one, or that of the days of our grandmothers, did not 
consider the-child at all. The unfortunate little people had 
to toe a crac&, clasp their hands behind their little backs and 
keep their small dangling feet quiet just because the teacher 
was so keyed up that the slightest sound or movement of free- 
dom threatened to overturn her whole mental equilibrium 
and also that of the superintendent or visiting supervisor. 
As to the truth of this fact, witness the instance of the super- 
visor who visited my own room early in the days of my teach- 
ing experience and, after spending several hours in the death- 
like atmosphere that her own ideals had created, left the 
following interesting comment upon my desk. I can quote 
it exactly from memory, for it was so ridiculous. Here it is. 
‘One little boy leaned slightly in class and the work in the 
middle of the front blackboard is not put on exactly straight!’ 
Not a word as to whether the air was pure, the spirit was good, 
or as to whether high strung, timid little Alice was receiving 
the wisest and. most thetic treatment and instruction. 
Backward Frank, with his stunted body, his sluggish intellect 
and the-host of problems his.case presented, received no notice 
at all. The.school-room atmosphere must measure up to 
the pleasure of the teacher and the visitor, and strange to say, 
that pleasure was found in the sight of an army of small girls 
and boys who tiptoed unsteadily about and carried their 
hands back of themin‘a position never required by any known 
station, position or customof life. The pleasure of the teacher 
ruled in most matters. Your own answer that it is easier 
to teach when a room is quiet, is a relic of the old days. when 
the teacher was so'tense that every little head which turned 
around placed its small owner in the light of a serious criminal. 
Such a state of mind made all school-room events lose their true 
proportions and many innocent and perfectly normal actions 
became pedagogical crimes against the school-room welfare. 
Don’t smile, for there are not a few teachers in the world to- 
day. who are not many degrees away from these early condi- 
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tions of educational ideals. ‘ Indeed,” she broke off, “I am 
going to tell you about a room I visited — not many months 
dgo either — and you will realize that my above statement 
will stand challenge. 

“The standard of our own times,” she continued, as she 
took up the former thread of her discussion, “always begins 
with the child. The question to be asked here is not whether 
it will be easier for the teacher’s nerves but ‘will it benefit 
the child?’ It is surprising,” she went on, “how many 
very small details this simple question serves both to enforce 
and often to eliminate. It will regulate at what distance from 
the eyes the book should be held; it will determine how long 
little chlidren should be asked to sit still, either during open- 
ing exercises or at study periods; it will solve the problems 
as to the necessity, length and frequency of periods devoted 
to physical work; but it will not justify many purely arbitrary 
exactions that scores of teachers make from the little people 
placed under their care. For instance, I remember the case 
of one teacher who deemed it a school-room misdemeanor 
for little children to raise their eyes from their books during 
the time allotted to the study period. It did not look well 
to see boys and girls gazing about the room and anyhow, 
children, even six-year-olds! — must be trained in habits 
of industry and taught to study. The children became im- 
pressed with the importance of obeying this arbitrary rule; 
the conscientious ones obeyed the injunction to the letter 
and as a result, glasses began to appear with alarming rapidity 
and when several of the mothers compared notes, the teacher 
found herself in serious difficulty. 

“‘The same short and simple sentence will prove a veritable 
beacon in all kinds of shoals that threaten the well-being 
of inexperienced teachers. It dictates just how pupils should 
stand, sit and walk and, if it is considered from its broadest 
standpoint, that is, that of the child’s benefit mentally, morally, 
physically, and socially, no teacher need feel that she is in- 
capable of planning her school-room regulations for herself. 
No rule will be made without its due amount of thought and, 
in case her methods should be subjected to question, the teacher 
will have valid grounds for standing by her guns.”’ 

“But doesn’t this assume ideal conditions for the teacher 
to work in? Very few of us feel free to do as we please,” 
interrupted Miss Sherman. 

“Not at all,” rejoined Miss Bailey. “A teacher who 
thinks things out is. sure to do intelligent and therefore 
valuable work. Indeed, to decide wisely the one important 
question that I have suggested as.a guide, a teacher must be 
thoughtful and well informed on many subjects.. If she 
possesses these higher qualifications and has ordinary good 
judgment her worth will be apparent at every stage of her 
work and she will be sure to be let alone, for original work is 
always of a higher order than work that is exacted by an out- 
side authority.” 

“To be more concrete, I will give you a particular example 
of these two underlying motives of school discipline. This is 
a description of the room that I mentioned a few moments 
since — the one that I visited several months ago. It was 
a beautiful sunny morning and, when I entered the door, I 
almost regretted the necessity of leaving the grand ‘out-of- 
doors’ and I am no restless, active little child either. That 
roomful of forty first grade pupils would draw a big one hun- 
dred at any time that the ‘pin-drop’ test were applied. The 
boys and girls turned, paused, read, wrote and finally dis- 
missed themselves with a quiet regularity that was painful. 
During my entire visit in that room, not one child dared turn 
his head the fraction of an inch. In the reading recitations 
the lines were straight, perfect and unvarying. Not a toe 
moved out of place. The voices were loud, distinct, but tire- 
somely monotonous in their uniform tricks of inflection and 
expression. I caught the tenseness in the atmosphere of that 
room to such an extent that my own neck muscles stiffened 
until I felt as if I could not turn my head either — even if I 
dared too. After the last of the silent company had tiptoed 
out, the teacher came over to greet me, the first notice — with 
the exception of a bare ‘Good-morning’— that she had 
dared take the time for. It was not much quieter then than 
it had been during the time that the forty were in attendance. 

‘How very quiet your children are!’ I exclaimed, still 
filled with the absolute automatism of it al’ 
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“*Yes, indeed,’ she replied, visibly displaying her pride 
in this, her prime achievement, ‘I always have a room like 
this. I must have it absolutely quiet or I cannot teach at 
all. The least noise drives me to distraction and wears my 
nerves to threads. I love good order, and never rest until I 
have my little folks in a condition where I can get it. I re- 
ceive very, very many compliments upon my order,’ she 
went on confidentially, ‘but really it is not so difficult to get 
when once you know how. I begin with the first day of 
school in the fall and state my rules once very clearly and 
forcibly. After that I punish every child who breaks one of 
them andI make noexception. In about two weeks, my room 
is in good condition and all it takes to keep it so is a firm, un- 
varying regularity in putting things through. After the be- 
ginning of the term, it makes it very easy for me because I 
never need to worry,about how the children will behave when 
we have company. They are always the same. Indeed I 
believe that, apart from the teaching, they could almost manage 
themselves for a day or two.’ 

“I was sorry that I could not add my own heartfelt com- 
pliments to those of the rest, but was unable conscientiously to 
do so and, with the exception of the first remark I had made, 
I said nothing. The finished result of this plan of school 
discipline, while it would be a source of joy in a parade- 
ground rendition of Butt’s Manual, did not appeal to me as 
the proper ideal for a room full of primary children. During 
my entire visit, not one child displayed a single sign of individu- 
ality and as far as appearances went, the boys and girls might 
have been a set of marionettes. The teacher’s point of view 
disclosed itself at all corners. For her, the school was a 
means of gaining reputation and, at every turn, the children 
were impressed, with her superiority. With an unvarying 
and wearisome monotony she referred to herself in the third 
person, instead of using the straightforward, ‘I’ that tends 
to bring about a personal relationship between the teacher 
and the taught. 

“The other room was widely different. The girl in charge 
of it was young and had not many years of experience to her 
credit, but she was blessed with all of the traits that the other 
teacher lacked. She was intelligent, intuitive and wide-awake 
and she seemed well-informed on many points of useful 
and necessary knowledge. During the opening exercises, 
the children sat very quietly, ‘because,’ she explained to me, 
‘the little folks would need that control when they grew up and 
wished to go to lectures or other public places.’ The reading 
classes were easy and enjoyable affairs, where the lines were 
at times irregular as some child in his eagerness unconsciously 
stepped closer to the teacher. The voices were: well modu- 
lated and the expression most excellent, since it was simply 
the outlet for the child’s enthusiasm and vividness of 
thought. There were frequent short rest periods and many 
little unexpected actions as the children did many kindnesses 
both for the teacher and each other. I was kept supplied 
with the necessary readers which were unobtrusively handed 
to me by children in the various classes and yet no direction 
to do so was given by the teacher. Every recitation proved 
to be a veritable treasure house of instruction on several 
topics beside the main one of the lesson. The little folks 
gained many valuable points of physiology, ethics, etiquette 
and sociology. Through it all, was clearly to be discerned 
the fact that this teacher was working away with an eye upon 
the future of the girls and boys under her care. This girl 
was training future citizens and doing it in an intelligent 
way that could not fail to fit them for the varying conditions 
of life. I stayed as long as possible and left. that teacher’s 
room with regret for the necessity of my going.. She was a 
perfect fountain of original ideas and judgments that were 
all her own — and now, Miss Sherman,” she concluded, “I 
am sure, I have answered your question. Reconstruct your 
pedagogical ideals if they need it, make free use of any ideas I 
may have suggested to you and ‘ work out your own salvation.’ ”’ 





“Meadow, and wood, and apple orchard, 
{ Song-filled from birds and bees; 
With fragrant turf, and honeyed fruitage — 
Summer will bring all these.” 
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Bessie and Her Lamb 


Rose MorRISsON 


Sometimes it happens that the baby lamb is forsaken by 
its mother. 

The little one in the .picture was so orphaned in the first 
days of its existence. The farmer gave it to his daughter 
Bessie, who became the owner through the care which she 
gave it. 

Feeding a lamb every three or four hours for some weeks 
is something of a task. But the lamb does not forget his early 
friend and always snuggles up to Bessie when she comes near. 
For that reason, it was easy to get a picture of Bessie and 
her lamb. 





Health Talks 


ANNIE C. LATHAM 


\ , THY do we teachers shun “health talks” as we would 
a contagious disease? Is there not need for all 
we might say on the subject and much more, or 

is it because we are afraid of parental criticism? 

Not the last, I am sure, for we teachers are not cowards. 

It must be because we let our opportunities slip. 

I firmly believe talks along this line may be made both 
interesting and a source of lasting good to the children, if 
handled correctly. I have always found them so in my own 
experience among first primary children, most of whom are 
of foreign parentage, and come from ill-kept homes. Where 
are these children to learn first steps to decency and good 
health, if not in the school-room ? 

I have arranged my own course of health talks as systemati- 
cally as possible in order to meet the needs of the child as they 
present themselves. I have aimed to meet the most obvious 
needs of the child first, and then proceed in as logical an order 
as possible. Needless to say, conditions often arise that 


make changes most necessary. 
I usually use one language period a week for this part of 
my program, making possible forty such planned talks a 
ear. 
. When we consider the fact that hundreds of thousands of 
children come from homes where tuberculosis reigns supreme, 
haven’t we as teachers some kind of a responsibility in doing 
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our mite along the line of extermination? It may be a“most 
indirect method, but that is worth something. 

Under the head, “Health Talks,” I include personal clean- 
liness, the care of the hair, and teeth, food, clothing, care 
of the home, the yard, the school-room, and the parts of the 
body, and the proper care of same. Of course, this work is 
made extremely simple. A great deal may be correlated with 
other work provided we are watchful for opportunities. A 
well chosen word in the right place is sometimes far better 
then hours of preaching. 

Personal cleanliness is unquestionably the starting point. 
For these lessons I usually bring my small chair, called the 
story chair, right down among the children. I find children 
more willing to talk when you bridge the chasm of distance. 
I usually begin, ‘‘Once upon a time there was a little boy 
and his name was Johnnie Jones. Now what do you 
suppose he did the very first thing when he got up in the 
morning?” A child tells something, then I say, ‘What 
next?” 

He washed his face and hands of course. After that it is 
easy sailing for a good, bright interesting talk. I insist 
upon the children giving stories, as we call them, or sen- 
tences, in answering questions, single words not being ac- 
cepted. 

After the talk the teacher should follow up results, praise 
those who make efforts, bribe them if necessary. Cookies 
and candies do wonders among small people when used 
occasionally. We are.aiming to form habits that will last 
a life time. 

The teeth come next. A song is our keynote of approach. 
It is called “My Dog Carl.” Most teachers are probably 
familiar with it. It tells about the dog’s teeth being clean 
and white. When the attention of the child is brought to the 
fact that the dog’s teeth may be more attractive than their 
own, they are naturally horrified, which is a state of mind 
to be desired at the time. My aim is to create a mania for 
owning personal tooth brushes, and above all things using 
them. Often I am allowed the privilege of being banker 
until the child becomes the proud owner of ten pennies 
which are quickly exchanged at the corner drug store for a 
tooth-brush. 

The writing period gives a splendid chance for noting the 
condition of finger nails. 

The use of kerosene oil as a cure for pediculus capitis is 
very strongly advocated and insisted upon. It is a positive 
cure for the worst cases. 

The food that goes into the child’s body, or doés not go, 
has a startling effect upon the work done in the classroom. 
Then, I believe we as teachers should guide the children, and 
through them, the parents, in the proper selection -of. food. 
Healthy food is no more expensive than unwholesome food, 
and often less so. It is more often ignorance on the part of 
the parent that sends a child to school in: the morning after a 
breakfast of mince pie and coffee, than anything else. This is 
no exaggerated case as a child actually came to school one 
morning with the remains of a good-sized penny pickle in her 
hand. Upon questioning her, I found the other end of the 
pickle had constituted her breakfast. Needless to say, the 
child was sent home for a more nourishing breakfast. 

As a prelude for my food talks, I bluntly ask the children 
what they had for breakfast. They are most anxious to tell; 
they are by no means offended, as I frankly and honestly 
tell them the same. It usually takes one lesson to dispose 
of each meal. 

I wage war on tea and coffee, which often seems a hopeless 
task, as bread and tea seems to be an endless diet among 
most poor. Colored candy is another foe well worth. fight- 
ing. 

The care of the school-room, I find about the best place 
for actual practice. It is certainly a source of gratitude to 
watch results of well-timed suggestions. The picking up of 
pegs and letters, setting chairs in place, and the hundred and 
one little things that tend toward a room beautiful give op- 
portunity to the thoughtful child. 

It is a short step to the child’s share in the care of the home, 
and from that to the care of the yards. Our school gardening 
should have no small share of good at this point. : 
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Above all things, we should practice ourselves what we 
preach to and demand from the children, for we all learn 
far more from example than precept. Let us follow our own 
instructions. 

A school-room beautiful will help to make a home beautiful, 
a neat and attractive teacher may demand the same from 
her children. 

If we put our whole heart and soul into this part of our 
work, I am sure we shall be well repaid for all Jabor it may 
cost us. It should be a work of love and sympathy as well 
as duty, remembering also that the environment and habits 
of generations are not to be overcome except by tireless and 
unrelenting energy. 





Honor Among Teachers 
R. H., 


“Now, teachers, I wish you would read your contracts 
carefully, and please note when you sign it in May, that the 
contract is for the year beginning September. That con- 
tract is binding, and as this is the last teachers’ meeting 
before vacation, I wish to emphasize the fact that it is any- 
thing but honorable for a teacher to accept another position 
after she has signed her contract.” 

Thus spoke a superintendent to his teachers and his words 
were so forcible that not a note of demur was heard as they 
silently left the hall. 

Of course it would cause that superintendent considerable 
annoyance and inconvenience while at his summer home 
ten miles from a railroad station to receive word that some of 
his teachers had accepted positions with higher salaries. This 
city with the binding dhaimsiete only pays its grade teachers an 
average of $10.50 per week for a school year of thirty-seven 
weeks, and yet that superintendent wished to impress his 
teachers with the idea that bettering their conditions when 
they had an opportunity would be considered a dishonorable 
act. 

Many of those poor underpaid teachers at that meeting 
had received their education and training at a great sacrifice, 
not only on their part, but also on the part of hard working, 
loving fathers and mothers. Some of the younger teachers 
had even borrowed money to pay their expenses at Normal 
School. 

Now would it be dishonorable for those teachers to 

accept the offer of a better position, thus breaking the pre- 
cious contract which meant a year’s employment in that 
city ? 
_davery teacher who is worthy of the name is ambitious not 
only for success in her profession, but also for the money 
which is needed in so many homes. No one, outside of the 
profession, realizes the feeling which a conscientious young 
woman experiences when a position meaning so much to her 
must be refused from so-called honorable motives. 

Only this summer, a young teacher went to her principal 
in tears because she had received a heartless reply from her 
superintendent when she asked him to release her in order 
to accept a position in her home city at $200 more than her 
present salary. That girl had given four years of faithful 
service and now, when her efforts were recognized by a pro- 
motion to a larger field of duty, her letter with resignation 
was answered by a curt “Suppose I’ll have to” reply from 
the superintendent. 

In some places, it is true that teachers are encouraged by 
the highest ideals and when called to a different sphere of 
duty, or better paid position, congratulations and a godspeed 
from school officials follow them to their new duties. But 
why cannot this spirit exist in all places? 

Teaching is a profession not a job, and if a teacher by dint 
of sacrifice, effort, and hard work has gained a reputation 
which means a financial recognition, it certainly seems 
at least unjust to deprive her, by means of a technicality, of 
that which rightfully belongs to her. 

“Live and let live’”’ should be a good motto for those school 
officials, who from selfish motives, destroy the ambition 
which is every teacher's birthright. 
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Number Lessons. 
KaTeE K, O’NEILL 


First Grade 


TILL use one period each week for counting 1’s, 2’s, 5’s, 
the 10’s beginning with each digit, and the odd numbers 
with aring. Have this counting done very rapidly. It 
should be so well known that there will not be an in- 

stant’s hesitation. We ‘‘count down,” if any fone misses 
he sits, and there are very few who fail to obtain their 
brownies now. 

The children should be able to read and write to too, and 
most of them can.read to tooo, although no special drill has 
been given beyond 100. They should know orally all the 
additions given, and subtractions to five, and be able to write 
all these without the answers in sight any longer. 

Count back from 20 and show that it is subtracting 1. Make 
the table to 20 — 1 and leave in sight for both oral and written 
drill. Give subtraction to 10, using objects and keep these 
tables in sight. 

Review the measure tables and teach the money table, 
using real money. . 

Money TABLE 


5 cents = 1 nickle. 

Io cents = 1 dime. 

25 cents = 1 quarter-dollar. 
50 cents = 1 half-dollar. 
Ioo cents = 1 dollar. 


Give many such oral examples as the following: 

How many are 4 cats and 2 cats? Prove it by making 
pictures on the board. 

I bought 3 horses of Ardus, 2 of Vera, and 4 of Viola. How 
many horses did I buy? Prove it, using boys for horses. 

Olive has 2 books, Virginia 4, and Doris 1. How many 
books? Prove it by giving books to these girls. 

Orson has 5 cents, Richard 2, and Claude 3. How many 
cents in all? Prove it by giving money to the boys. 

How many are 6 dogs and 1 dog and.2 dogs? Prove it 
with blocks. 

SEAT WorK 


5 cats— 2 cats = 

3 boys —1 boy = 

2 dogs — 2 dogs = 

5 apples — 3 apples = 

4 babies — 2 babies = 

4 kittens — 4 kittens = 
3 books — 2 books = 

5 oranges — 4 oranges = 


Add 
648 
421 


427 
372 


253 
241 


824 
853 


Write from o to 20. 
Write from 20 to o. 
Write by 5’s to 100. 


Write by tens beginning with o, 2, 4, 6, 8, 1, 3) 5) 7» Ge 


Write from o to roo. 


l[+]/+]/4+/]+1+ 


+e He He SH HSH SH eS eS eS Oe 


Aunukt RWW ND ND 


17 


I2 


5 
15 
2 
12 


HHtttttt+tttt 
Mm nd nana do DN COON N 


Write the doubles. 
Copy the Money Table. 


4 flowers 


l+)/+1+1+1+ 


ee ee ee 


II 
12 
12 
13 
13 
14 
14 
15 
15 
16 


3 kittens 


l}+{[/+1+]+I+ 


Se eH HH HH eS eH ee 


+t++t+tt+++4++ 


724 
362 


943 
936 


17 
17 


18 
19 


[+)/+1+1 


2Q 


2 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
6 
6 
2 
2 
3 
3 


6 boys 


eo oe ot oe 
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2 cups 5 dots 7 girls 


(Children draw around circles and put in what is written 
under. At other times put the number only under the circles 
and children fill witth anything they choose. Other plain 
figures may be used instead of circles.) 




















6+6= re Tes 


(Children draw around oblongs, divide to make dominoes, 
and fill with anything they choose, and write the result. They 
dc¥not count, for they write the answers before filling the 
dominoes with pictures.) 


st+o= 


Second Grade 


Learn the combinations of 8 and 9g, both in addition and 
subtraction; the addition to 100, the subtraction to 20. 


fg +9 [ers 
\7 +1 eRe 

8 1/642 9164+3 
is +3 ls +4 
l4+4 


Teach borrowing in subtraction, if your course of study 
calls for it, otherwise I should leave it for the third year. 
Review the subtraction of o tq 10 thoroughly. Use.o only 
in the minuend until all are sure. 2©0— 14; 90 — 27; 100 — 


21. Have them say 1o—4 = 6, 2—2=0; Io—7 =3, 


9—3 =6; IoO—1I=9, lo—3 = 7. 

Taught in this way the children learn it quicker and are 
more accurate. Why isit easier? Because addition is easier 
than subtraction for all of us. In working this way we have 
two additions and one subtraction, in the other method we 
have but one addition and two subtractions. 

I saw two classes tested one vear. A second grade learning 
to add one to the next lower figure, a third grade to subtract 
from the upper. The second grade were the more accurate 
and kept the accuracy all through the grades. Nine tenths 
of the business people will tell you that they use the first 
method and say that the second “is only “school teachers’ 
tomfoolery.”’ 

And again I beg of you, don’t allow the children to use one 
single mark or figure except the remainders. They can re- 
member if you teach them how from the beginning. 

After they can subtract from o, review the 1 combination 
to 11, and mix 1 with the o. Do not take 2 until they are 
ready for it. Make haste very slowly. Be sure to give some 
where borrowing is not necessary, for they always try to bor- 
row every time unless their attention is called to it many times. 

Gixe examples in multiplication with not over two figures 
in the multiplier and three,in the multiplicand. Where 
multipying by 11 and 12, multiply by 11 and 12, and not by 
rand 1o,and2and1o. Multiply by 10 by annexing a cipher. 

Drill on multiplication and division tables as far as 60. 


Seat Work 
Add 
264 424 6 4 3 
123 287 4 4 3 
413 342 2 4 3 
— —_- I 4 3 
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Subtract 
946 
432 
Multiply 
246 
35 


725 
404 


Write these tables: 


(Be sure they all understand that you mean each table to 


4+ 6 
9 + 2 
i ae 
8+ 5 
100. ) 
\ ( 
o4 ia 
( ( 
"y sha 
( 
Subtract 
20 30 
16 21 
60 77 
27 5 


Write these combinations 


4X 


OD cons 
xX XK XK X 
ho Ano 


Io 


They will write: 
4X9 
9X4 

36 + 4 
36 + 9 


69 


43 
76 


NS 
++t+t++++tt++ 


HwWoOO N 


[uw oo 


924 
62 


to 


40 
I2 


89 
29 


a 


5 
6 


2 


in four ways: 


X+X XK X 


COW ~s7 oO 


wn 


245 


++++ 
wt Or 


5° 
28 


33 


vd» 
XK XK K X 


tHe ttt++t+tett+ 
A wo w HW PWM OO 


~ 
° 





| ta GW Ww 


nun 


Begin with r and see who will write the farthest. 


Write by 2’s to 24. 
Write by 3’s to 36. 
Write by 4’s to 48. 
Write by 5’s to roo. 


Write by 10’s to roo. 


Also give concrete examples, both oral and written, similar 
to those given last month. 
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Seat Work and Sense Training 


CHRISTIANA Mount 
(Book rights reserved) 


May 


First WEEK 
Seat Work 


Sew, cut, draw and color, fold a house. Make or cut 
from furniture catalogues furniture for the house. Write 
the name upon each piece. 

Draw a house and a tree on the board. Require each 
pupil to draw one upon paper. Write the new words over, 
under, in and around the house or tree. 


bird 


NN 


home H Hi Ht house 


yee 


Sentences for the above 

This is a house. 

It is Mark’s house. 

The bird flies over the house, etc. 

Distribute some simple supplementary books, or Five Cent 
Classics for silent reading. Be careful to choose books with 
simple wording so that the pupil may master the text with- 
out calling upon the teacher for assistance. 











Sense Training and Language 

Postal cards of important buildings in town. Test the 
pupil’s knowledge of places of interest. In the more advanced 
grades the pupils may be required to locate the buildings. 
Call for complete statements. Vary by asking for questions. 


Game 
Give each pupil the name of a flower. Half a dozen pupils 
form an arch. Remainder of the class form in line and 
march under the arch. All sing to the tune of “London 
Bridge.” 
We're trying to catch a flower, a flower, a flower, 


We're trying to catch a flower, a flower, a flower, 
And here’s one now.” 


Before beginning the game each side selects a flower. 
The pupil caught must choose between the two. Having 
made their choice they take their places on the side they have 
chosen. At the close the pupils go through the Grand Chain 
as in the Lancier’s. 


Device for word or sound drill 

Pretend the school-room is a house. Scatter the words 
or sounds on the desks. ' Have a house-cleaning by naming 
words correctly. 


Riddle 
There was a little green house, 
And in the little green house 
There was a little brown house, 
And in the little brown house 
There was a little yellow house; 
And in the little yellow house 
There was a little white house; 
And in the little white house 
There was a little heart. 
Can you tell what it was? 

(Answer, a Walnut) 


SECOND WEEK 

Seat Work 

Give each pupil a card containing a picture and several 
new words. 

Pupils make sentences about the pictures, using new words. 

Give each pupil five or six pictures with a number of loose 
words. Pupils match the loose words to those attached to 
the picture. 


Exam ple 


fish 
fish 
fish 
fish 





Cut umbrellas. Make a border. 
Fold umbrellas. 


Copy “Rain, rain, go away.” 


Language 
Brief talk on “Rain.” 
work of the rain. Cause. 


The shapes of the drops. The 


Poem 
Oh where do you come from, 
You little drops of rain? 
Pitter, patter, pitter, patter, 
Down the window pane. 


They say I’m very naughty, 
But I’ve nothing else to do 
But sit here at the window 
Wishing I could play with you. 


Repeat first verse 
MorIons 


First Verse 
W@ First and Second Lines Look up and hold out hand to see whether 
it is raining. 
Third and Fourth Lines Tap lightly on desks. 
Second Verse 


First and Second Lines Shake head; shrug shoulders. 
Third I.ine Elbow on desk as though looking out of window. 


If all were rain and never snow, 
No bow could span the hill. 

If all were sunshine and never rain 
There’d be no rainbow still. — Rossetti 


Tue Boy AND THE RAINDROPS* 


Pitter-patter, pitter-patter, 
On the window-pane! 

Oh where do you come from, 
You little drops of rain? 


Pitter patter, pitter patter, 
All the rainy day; 

Tell me, little raindrops, 
Is this the way you play? 


I sit here at the window; 
I’ve nothing else to do, 

Oh how I'd like to play, 
This rainy day with you! 


The little raindrops cannot talk, 
But “Pitter, patter, pat” 

Means, “We must play on this side, 
But you must play on that.” 


THIRD WEEK 
Seat Work 


Sew, cut, draw and color, birds. 

Fold bird house. 

Make border of birds. 

Write questions about the birds. 

Select all the name words in the lesson — illustrate — 
write a sentence for each. 


*From Easy Steps for Little Feet. Permission American Book Company 
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Example 


bird The bird can sing. 





Thenest is made of straw. 





The dog is a good friend. 


Sense Training 


Recognition of various vegetables by touch. Comparison 
between them and the drawing models. 


Language 

Use of capitals in poetry. 

The Mother Goose rhymes are not strictly poetry, but the 
children are intensely interested in them. By using them 
in the beginning the pupils may be led to copy verses cor- 
rectly — verses that are really bits of poetry. 


Game and Device for Word and Sotund Drill 


Give each pupil a sheet of paper about four by three inches. 
Tell each to write a certain word in large letters upon the 
paper. Send two or three pupils from the room. The 
children who remain must hide the words. The children 
who were sent out must find the words in a given time. The 
object is to see which can find the most. It is great fun if 
the teacher pins a word on her apron or upon the backs 
of some of the pupils. 


THE LittLe BirpDs 


Birds in a nest, 
Nest upon a tree, 
Under mother’s breast 
Warm as warm can be! 


Mother keeps you warm, 
Father brings the food, 

Safe within the nest 
Happy little brood. 


Mind you do not fall 
From your nest on high; 
You’ve no feathers yet; 
So you cannot fly. 


When your feathers grow, 
On some sunny day 

You shall learn to fly 
Far, far away. 


FourTH WEEK 
Seat Work 
Pupils write their full name, the name of the school, their 
home street, the street the school is on, the name of the city, 
etc. 
Give each pupil a different number. 
the combination for it. 


Require him to write 


Sense Training — Comparison 
Measure objects in the school-room and compare. 


Language 
Make a complete statement in making the comparisons. 


Device for Drill 

Draw a labyrinth on the board. Write difficult words 
or sounds in it. Tell the pupils they cannot get out-unless 
they can read every word. 
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Poem 
May 


I climbed and I climbed to the top of the tree; 
High up in the branches I nel. 

Below in the field was a man with his plow 
And I called him as loud as I could. 


I swung and I swayed with the tree in the wind; 
I was not afraid I would fall | 
The maple buds put out their little green wings | 
And nobody saw me at all. 





Phonic Games and Drill 


Laura A. STEVERS 


HE study of Phonics is important and can with little 
effort be made interesting as well as profitable. 
There is no reason why the child should not look 
forward to his lesson in Phonics with joy, and thus 
early in his school career associate learning with pleasure. 

The older children can concentrate their minds on the work 
given them, and by the use of will power learn the lessons 
assigned. 

With the younger child, however, it is not so. He cannot 
apply himself to his tasks so steadily as his older brothers, 
but must have his interest and enthusiasm aroused by some 
outside influence. The teacher, supplied with the proper 
methods can lead the child into the right channels. 

In this article are contained a few drills and games which 
have proved a source of delight to first and second grade 
children. 

They are, for the most part, applicable when the sounds 
have been presented and a drill is necessary to clinch what 
has been learned in part. . 

I 


Write upon the board the letters representing the sounds 
you wish to teach. Think of one of them and let the children 
guess which one it is. Insist upon complete sentences. 
For instance: 

Pupil Isit “c?” (Pointing to sound.) 

Teacher No, it is not “‘c.” 

Pupil Is it “t?” 

Teacher Yes, it is “‘t.” 

The child who has guessed the sound thinks of one for 
the rest to find. This may be varied by having all the pupils 
point to the sounds as mentioned. 


2 


Let one child leave the room. The rest, in his absence, 
decide upon a sound. The child is called in and proeeeds 
to guess. As he does so, he points to the different letters 
mentioned. If he points to the wrong sound, the class in 
concert say, “‘No, it is not ‘r,’ or ‘No, it is not ‘c.’” 

When he at last guesses the right one, each child claps his 
hands softly and answers, “Yes, it is ‘m,’” or whatever it 
happens to be. 

3 


Give a pointer to each of two children, telling them that 
they are to have a race to see which can find the sounds the 
more quickly. 

Then call out the sounds, bringing in as often as possible 
those which may prove the most difficult to remember. 

Let the children vote as to the winner. 


4 

Write the names of the sounds on the board. Let two 
children, A and B, be given pointers. Then let A point toa 
sound and B answer as to what it is. If correct, he points 
to a sound and turns to A. If A, in turn, can give the name 
of the sound, he again points out one for B to name. 

Should B fail to give the right name, anyone in the class 
may answer, and if correct, may take B’s place. 

B then takes his seat and the game proceeds as before. 
The one or two who remain standing when the time is up, 
win the game. 

Should A and B, the first who started the game, have known 
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the sounds so well as to have made no errors, they might have 
been said to have won the first game and another have been 
started. 

A and B, because of having won the game, might have been 
given the privilege of choosing the next two who were to take 
the leading parts. 

Divide class into one, two, or three divisions according to 
number of rows. If in two divisions, call first row A and sec- 
ond, B. 

Point to one of the sounds on the board, calling on the first 
pupil in row A. Point to another sound, calling on the first 
in row B, and so on, until each member of the class shall have 
been given a turn. 

For each error, place a star (*) or mark of some kind after 
the name of the row to which the pupil making the mistake, 
belongs. 

The row having the least number of errors wins. If de- 
sired, they may be allowed some special privilege such as 
running around the room lightly, or passing out first for 
recess if the game occurs just before. 


6 


No. 3 may be varied as follows: 

Call out two pupils. preferably slow ones, equally matched. 
Point to the sounds on the board and see which of the pupils 
can answer the more quickly. 

Let the children decide as to the winner, who may call up 
any one he wishes to race with him. 


7 


Print the letters representing the different sounds on heavy 
Manila paper, one sound to each card. (6 by 9.) 

Hold up one and call on a child to give the sound. Given 
correctly, hand the card to the child and call on another. 

At the end, let those who have cards stand up in front and 
each one call on anyone he wishes to give the name of his 
sound. 

The cards are then returned to the teacher. 


8 


Suppose the sound “‘t” is to be taught. Say to the chil- 
dren, ‘‘How many like to play Hide-and-Seek ?” 

(Pupils raise hands in response.) 

Then answer in any natural way, perhaps as follows: 

“So do I; but, to-day, instead of letting a person hide, 
we are going to hide the sound ‘t.’ Let’s see who can find 
it first.” 

Then put “t” in the pack of cards, hold up where all can 
see, and take the first card from the front of the pack and put 
at the end. Next, take the second and third, and so on, 
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until the sound ‘“‘t” is uncovered and one of the children 
calls out “‘t.”’ 

He is given the privilege of standing in front and hiding 
the sound, while the rest of the children watch for it. 


9 


Let children close eyes. Give out cards to three or four. 
Let the pupils open their eyes, and the three or four who have 
been given cards step to the front and give the names of the 
sounds printed on them. The class then give the sounds 
together. 

10 


Let the children close their eyes. Give out one card, 


and while the pupils still have their eyes shut let the one who 
has the card come to the front and give the sound printed. 


In doing so, he must answer in a complete sentence. For 
instance: “The sound I have is ‘t.” 
This gives the rest a chance to hear his voice. They 


then guess who. is in front, and the one guessing correctly 
is allowed to stand up and give the sound of the letter. He 
then keeps the card, and the game continues. At the end, 
those who have cards may stand in front while the class 
gives the sounds. 

(The teacher can, of course, vary the end of this as of all 
games.) 

II 


Place cards on chalk tray. Let the children hand you 
the ones for which you call. To vary, two may step to the 
front, and the one finding the desired card first, may pick 
it up and give it to you. 

12 


Arrange cards on chalk tray. Let the children name the 
sounds in concert. Then see which child can give them all 
from memory. 

If a mistake is made, the one who notices the error may 
give the sounds. If he gives them correctly he may call on 
whomever he wishes to follow. 

In order to keep the minds of the children active, add a card 
or take one away from time to time. 


13 
Hold up a card and call on a child to give the sound. If he 
answers correctly give him the card and let him stand in front 
and call on someone to give the name of the card you nowhold. 
If No. 2 is able to respond, he may take his place*next to 
No. 1. Should he fail, No. 1 calls on another. This con- 


tinues until all the cards are named. 
Those in front hold up the cards so that all may see, and 
the children in the seats name from left to right. 











14 


Hold up cards so that all may see. Then let two children Place cards on chalk tray. 
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Let each child, in turn, hand 


stand and race. The one giving the sound the more quickly to you, any card he wishes, telling in a complete sentence 
is given the card, the child receiving the most cards winning as he does so, what card he has chosen. 
the game. 

If the class is small, all may compete.) 


Yee 





ALICE E, ALLEN 
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Robin Day 


GRACE M. PoorRBAUGH 


‘FT seems a long time since the robins went away,” 
| said Bennie. “I hope they will soon be coming back.” 
The next day Bennie had his wish, for what did he see 

as he came to school but a robin. 

‘‘We will all watch for the robins, for if Bennie has seen 
one there will soon be others,” said Miss Barnes, and sure 
enough it is not many days before every child had seen one. 

‘To-morrow we will call Robin Day,” said Miss Barnes. 

The children were delighted for they had already learned 
that on days to which she gave special names, there were 
treats in store for them. It is needless to say that every 
child was in his place the next day, for all were anxious to 
know what Robin Day would be like. 

“T think I know what we shall do first,” said Dorothy. 
“T think we shall ‘fix up’ our room the first thing since it is 
Robin Day,” and sure enough Dorothy was right. 

To each child .was given a branch of apple blossoms 
which had been hektographed. ‘‘Now you may get your 
paints,’ Miss Barnes said, ‘‘and you may see if you can make 
these look like real apple blossoms.” 

When these were finished, she let each row pin their apple 
blossoms along the inner edges of the sash curtains at the 
windows. 

“Oh, won’t the robins like these?” said Eddie. 

“What shall we do with these that are left ?’”’ asked James. 

“Oh, I think we can find a place for those, too,” she 
said. ‘‘We’ll-wait and see at any rate.” 

Ever since Bennie had seen the first robin, the children 
had been observing them as to color, size, habits, etc., and 
now they were able to tell many things about them. 

This Miss Barnes let them do during the language les- 
son, then with their help; she wrote these sentences on the 
blackboard. 

Papa Robin is larger than Mamma Robin. 

His dress is a darker color, too. 

Mamma Robin is smaller than Papa Robin. 

Her dress is a lighter color. 

“T have something to show you,” said Miss. Barnes. 
‘“‘Can you guess what it is?” ‘Yes, it is a nest,’ she said. 
“Now you may help make a story about this nest.” 

Then these sentences were given by the children. 

It is a robin’s nest. 

It is made of mud and sticks. 

It has moss in it, too. 

Mamma Robin made the nest. 

She made it round with her tail. 

A number of word drills suggested themselves, among 
which was this one. The children played that they were 
robins and picked worms (words) by naming them correctly. 
(Teacher erased words.) At the end of the recitation, they 
played that they were robins and flew to their nests (seats). 

“Now, you may play that you are robins building nests,” 
said Miss Barnes. Upon each desk, she placed a piece of 
drawing paper 6” x 9”, a piece of greenish blue paper, scis- 
sors, and paste. 

‘““Now you may take your black crayongraph,” she said, 
then upon the drawing paper she drew a nest and soon 
forty little robins were busy making their nests. 

Then each child cut five or six eggs out of the greenish 
blue paper and these were pasted in the nest. This-exer- 
cise furnished still more material for the reading lesson. 
Ake sentences were added to those already on the black- 

oard, 
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A robin lays five eggs. 

Sometimes there are six. 

They are a greenish blue. 

For the writing lesson and phonetic drill, she gave them 
each a robin cut out of writing paper. 

“Do you know the sound the robin makes?” she asked. 

“Then I will tell you,” and she gave the sound of s. 

‘““Now you may write sp on your robins, remembering the 
sound as you write.” 

When the robins had been neatly filled with sf, she said, 
““Now you may see how many words you can think of con- 
taining the sound sp.” 

As the children gave the words, she wrote them on the 
blackboard. 


spring spider spin 
spade spot - spoke 
spoon speck spout 


These they used orally in sentences. 

During the busy work period, they traced around pat- 
terns of robins and made pretty robin booklets in which 
was to be written the spelling lesson. First they spelled 
the words orally in this way — 

One child came forward and stood with his back to the 
blackboard upon which were written the words. This 
child was a Baby Robin, they played. Then another child 
(Mamma Robin) came and stood facing the blackboard. 

While Mamma Robin fed Baby Robin (pronounced the 
words) Baby Robin ate the worms (spelled the words). 

Do you think it was at all difficult to get them to spell 
well that day? When it came time to write the words, not 
one was misspelled. 

During the noon hour, Miss Barnes made a border across 
the blackboard using robins which the children had colored 
and the apple blossoms which they had been afraid would 
not be used. 

When the children came in at noon, they soon discovered 
ihe robins. 

‘“‘Oh, how pretty they look!” said Helen. They had not 
yet noticed one corner of the room where nests had been 
placed on branches and all the pictures of robins which 
Miss Barnes could find had been arranged. 

The idea of being robins added new interest even to the 
music lesson. They sang songs which were appropriate for 

















Robin Day. For a drill on tones, Miss Barnes drew on the 
blackboard a tree in which there was a nest. 

“It’s a robin’s nest, isn’t it?” asked Ida. Then she 
drew a‘ladder against the tree and upon the rounds she 
wrote the scale names. 

It seems to her that they sang the scale just a little better 
than usual that day as they tried to reach the top in order 
to see the baby robins in the nest. 

How pleased they were to be able to sing as they climbed 
down the ladder, “I could see the baby robins.” Several 
weeks before Robin Day, Miss Barnes had given six of the 
children short verses to learn and now she was ready to use 
them. 

“Would you like to play a game?” she asked. 

“This is a Robin Game.” 

Then she told them how to play it. “We will sing The 
Bird’s Nest’ (from Songs of the Child World, Book I) and 
as soon as this is finished, mamma, papa, and the Baby 
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Birds may come and stand close together, then all the other 
children may come and join hands and form a nest around 
them.” 

The words which she used are part of a Bird Game by 
Virginia Baker, given in Primary Plans, May, 1905. 


Children forming the nest repeat 

This is the nest that hangs so high, 
Up in the maple tree; 

It has no roof but the bright blue sky, 
No door, or windows, you see, 

But a snug and cozy home it is 
For four wee birdies young; 

Where will you find a prettier house, 
Than this in the old tree hung? 


Mother Bird 
And where will you find four children 
As pretty and good as these? 
Never such sweet little darlings 
Were hatched in the other trees! 


Little Birds open mouths 
Now what do you want my dearies? 
Chirp, my pets, and say; 
What can Father and Mother do 
For their babies, dear, to-day? 


Little Birds 
Oh, Mother, we’re very hungry, 
We think some dinner we need; 
The worms you gave us for breakfast 
Were very good indeed, 
Chirp, chirp, peet, weet, weet, 
We want some more nice worms to eat. 


Father Bird 
Stay at home, my little mate, 
And guard our pretty home, 
In search of worms for our sweet pets, 
Off to the fields, I’ll roam. 


Father Bird imitates flying around the room and comes back to the nest 
Here’s a nice fat worm, dear mate, 
For our babies wee, 
Tis the plumpest little worm 
My bright eyes could see. 
(Father Bird holds worm, Mother Bird takes it and feeds the Little 
Birds.) 


Little Birds 
Thank you for our dinner, 
Father and Mother, too; 
+ You are so kind, we wish that we 
Could something do for you. 


Mother Birds 
Well, little pets, if you will try, 
To spread your pretty wings and fly, 
You'll surely please Papa and me — 
Then come, my birdies, from the tree. 


Little Birds 
Chirp, chirp, we do not dare, Mamma, 
From tree to ground it is so far. 


Father Bird 
My little birdlings, do not fear, 
Your mother and myself are near; 
Spread out your wings like this and try, 
I’m sure you easily can fly. 


Then Father and Mother Bird fly and the Little Birds 
follow while all the nest turns into birds and as Father Bird 
leads, they all fly around the room and up and down the 
aisles to their seats. 

As they fly, they sing, “‘ We fly like birdies round the room.” 

(This is the second verse of the song, ““We March Like 
Soldiers,” from ‘Songs of the Child World,” Book I.) 

Have you ever tried using a game as a reading lesson? 

This one furnished excellent material. These were the 
sentences the children gave and Miss Barnes wrote them 
on the blackboard. 

We played a game. 

We played we were birds. 

One boy was Papa Robin. 

One girl was Mamma Robin. 

Four little girls were Baby Robins. 

Papa Robin found a worm. 

He gave it to Mamma Robin. 

She gave it to the Baby Robins. Miss Barnes next passed 
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paper and scissors, then she read to them this poem which 
they illustrated with free-hand cuttings. 
Little robin redbreast 
Sat upon a tree, 


Up went pussy cat, 
Down went she. 


Down went the pussy cat, 
Away robin ran, 

Says little robin redbreast, 

“Catch me if you can.” 


Little robin redbreast 
Jumped upon a spade, 
Pussy cat jumped after her 

And then she was afraid. 


Little robin chirped and sang, 
And what did pussy say ? 

Pussy cat said, “mew, mew, mew,” 
And robin flew away. 

For the number lesson, they pictured stories of things 
robins like to eat. ‘This gave Miss Barnes an opportunity 
to speak of the good robins do in destroying insects. 

As the children passed out that afternoon, they met Mr. 
Thomas, the principal, in the hall. 

“Oh, Mr. Thomas, did you know that this is Robin Day ?”’ 

“Why, no,” said Mr. Thomas. Then he stepped into 
Miss Barnes’ room and he was soon convinced that this was 
really Robin Day. 

“T wonder if you know how much these days mean to the 
children,” said Mr. Thomas. 

In her heart, Miss Barnes thought she knew. To a 
visitor some time afterward, he said, “If you want to see 
work, play, reading, writing, numbers, spelling, natural 
science, music and drawing skillfully blended, you should 
visit Miss Barnes’ room. Her little people are taught to 
perceive, grasp, and retain all that they see and hear and 
in this way, I believe, the basis for a splendid education is 
built.” 





Morning Talk Program 
May 


HARMONIA TATE 
Mondays 
1 A coin — ‘‘Mine to Mint.” 
2 Health of Work. 
3 The Farmer’s Labors. 
4 The Cary Sisters. 


Tuesdays 
1 Picture Study. Song of the Lark. 
2 The Earth Worm. 
3 Butterflies. 
4 Ants and Flies. 


Wednesdays 
1 The Brook and Brook Life. 
2 Common Wild Flowers. 
3 Violets, Daisy, Dandelion, Lily-of-the-valley. 


Thursdays 
1 Paper Making. 
2 Story of “Just a pin.” 
3 Art Bird Display. 
4 Read “Jack and Nell in Field and Forest.”” By James 


Speed. 
Fridays 
1 Making Plots for School-yard Flower-beds. 
2 Doll Day. 


3 . Stories of Decoration Day Heroes. 
4 Geranium Donation Morning. 


Motto 

“To give is to live.” 
Emblem 
_ Sweet Violets. 
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fruits and flowers. (See illustration. 2) 
The construction work for this group ‘is 
made on a green foundation. The house 
is cut by the directions given.in “ Paper 
Cutting for Beginners” in the September 
number of Primary EDUCATION. 

To cut the basket fold the large square 
into sixteen small squares. Cut off four 
of these squares. Hold the paper the 
long way from left to right and cut up one 
square at right. Repeat at left. Turn 
the paper directly around and repeat 
the cuts. Paste and cut a handle and 
paste in position. Fill this basket with 
the fruits and flowers cut from paper. 
The drawing work is a representation of 
the finished chart drawn with the colored 
crayons. The language work consists of 
facts about May-Day. 

Group B is made up of red, white and 
blue circles. Diameter of each circle is 











shorter than the diameter of the preceding 























one. The next chart of this group con- 
sists of baskets. These are made the same 
as the May baskets, and filled with flow- 
ers cut from the wall-paper. The com- 
pleted chart is a red, white and blue circle 
with a basket in the center filled with 
flowers. The construction work is a 
large red, white and blue circle with a 
basket filled with flowers set on the center, 
Make the basket the same as the May 
basket. The drawing work is the com- 
pleted picture drawn with the colored 
crayons. The language work consists 
of selections about Memorial Day. 








Outside of School Hours 
Here are some suggestions for using up 
the energys sometimes wasted§in the 
primary grades. 





Have large printed words on oblong 
pieces of cardboard. Use the words you 














need extra drill on. Place the cards on 
the work table or front seats. Let the 
children take groups of these when they 
come in early. They will show them to 
each other and have as good word drills 
as any you can invent. 

Place a border below the board, or else- 
where, of cards upon which are the num- 
bers to ten, followed by the printed and 
written word. Above 1, one, have a girl 
cut from a fashion magazine. Above 
the second, have two children, and so on. 

If convenient have a bench by a work 
table on which are a set of blocks, a heavy 
pasteboard circle, square, and oblong. 
Let the early arrivals, or those who wait, 
have whispering games at the table. In 
some corner have a piece of chalk and a 
ruler, where the children can measure 
each other. 

















Paper Cutting for Beginners 
J.L 


For the month of May there are two groups of charts. The 
first chart of group A consists of May baskets filled with fruits 
and flowers. The fruits, as oranges and bananas, arecut from 
the paper and colored. The flowers are cut from the colored 
flowers in the wall paper. (See illustration 1). The second 
chart is composed of houses cut different sizes. The com- 
pleted picture consists of blue sky and green ground, a house, 
and a May basket near the door. This basket is filled with 


Let each child have some sewing or 
knitting in a little work bag in the desk — 
or a little pasteboard loom. They can work on these when 
through with assigned work. 

When the warm spring days come do not keep a child in for 
reading or spelling. Let a bright energetic pupil go out-doors 
with him. The child teacher will help and both will enjoy 
it, and both will be triumphant if they return to you success- 
ful. 

If a child has difficulty in recognizing a certain word, print 
it on a slip of pasteboard, and let him carry it home every 
night till learned. 


Jenny P. HASKELL 








IRD LULLABY 


(A Motion Play) 
BERTHA E. BusH 


The white clouds are drifting;* 
the spring breezes blow; 

The branches ? are moving; they 
sway 3 to and fro; 

But the birds in the nests 4 are 
not frightened at all; 

For the rustling leavess whisper 
these words to them all. 





6 Rock-a-by babies in the tree top; 
When the bough bends, the cradle will rock, 
But the boughs will not break and the nests will not fall; 
So rock-a-by, babies, good luck to you all! 


MoTIONS 


1 Hands lifted high and moved slowly across above the head to 
imitate drifting clouds. 

2 Arms stretched out for branches and 

3 Swayed back and forth. 

4 Hands joined to form a little nest. 

5 Fingers flutter for dancing leaves. 


6 Arms stretched out and rocked gently back and forth through all 
the rest of the stanza. 


Methods for May Time 


MARTINA GARDNER 


Very thoughtfully Miss May read over her list of poems 

for the new month: 

Bird’s Music Sherman. 

The Merry Brown Thrush Larcom. 

Little Birdie Tennyson. 

To the Skylark Wordsworth. 

The Throstle Tennyson. 

The Blossoms on the Trees Riley. 

The Song the Oriole Sings Howells, 

The Pewee Trowbridge. 

The Gardener Stevenson. 


“Nearly every one has some phase of bird life for its theme,”’ 
she mused. ‘No wonder that Bird Day was fixed for the 
month of May. That is the one problem I have yet to solve: 
To continue the work in bird study, to teach appreciation of 
and kindness to our feathered friends, without so overdoing 
the subject that even the girls will long for an air gun to de- 
crease the surplus bird population, and incidentally to do 
away with a hackneyed school-room theme.” 

How successfully Miss May solved all of her problems 
we can best determine by occasional peeps into her one-room 
schoolhouse or the surrounding fields. 

May day brought baskets; delightful ones all covered 
with fringed pink tissue paper. Then came the surprise. 
Each basket was filled with choice aster and pansy plants, 
carefully wrapped so that the baskets might not be soiled. 

“I don’t regret that matinee one bit— now,” Miss May de- 
clared to herself after her last radiant charge had departed. 
And to think how near I came to going to the opera house in- 
stead of to the florist’s.”’ 

There was nothing unique about the first half of Miss May’s 
Arbor Day Program. It consisted of the usual songs, recita- 
tions and exercises taught during the previous month. . A 
stranger might have wondered how it happened that the 
fathers of the district were so largely represented. During 
the last half of the program he would have seen these same 
men busy with hoe and spade. It was no nondescript tree, - 
chosen indiscriminately from the nearest woods, planted by 
unskilled hands and left to ignominous death — this tree 
to which every song had referred. Rather there were many 
trees and shrubs, Some had been carefully selected from 





a choice bit of woodland. Others had been included in the 
farmer’s spring order to his favorite nurseryman. One man, 
whose farmhouse was noted for its beautiful surrounding 
grounds, supervised the planting. The children helped 
whenever possible. The gathering was characterized by its 
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cheery spirit of good fellowship. When the last sed was in 
place Robert’s father ventured the assertion that: 

“If these grow we’ll have the prettiest school-yard in the 
state.”’ 

The secret? There had been morning talks and tactful 
visits. The main reason was that Miss May had won the 
hearts of the community by her genuine interest and her 
good sense. She had led them to see the need of beautifying 
the long neglected yard and they were willing to co-operate 
in a plan which had appealed to them as being worth while. 

Miss May believed that a hobby was essential for a teacher 
if she was to keep sane and sweet and to view school-room 
happenings in their right proportions. This year, hers had 
been amateur photography. Not an expensive kodak but 
a small one. The pictures were tiny, but she enjoyed her 
ability to do all of the work herself. One morning she made 
the following announcement to a delighted room. The in- 
spiration had come from reading the novel, ‘‘ Freckles.” 

“T am making a collection of pictures of birds’ nests. If 
any one of you find one that is low enough and if you will 
take me where it is, I will try to get a snapshot. You must 
be very, very careful not to frighten the mother bird. Per- 
haps we could get two views; one after the birds are 
hatched. You may ask one or two of your playmates to go 
with you, but we mustn’t take too many.” 

Not all of the pictures were successes, but teacher and pupils 
were drawn closer together by the walks in the spring sun- 
shine. The prints were blue prints, costing little more than 
a cent each. Miss May made one copy from each negative 
and placed it on the screen in the school-room. If a child 
wanted copies for himself he paid for the material and made 
the prints himself — under Miss May’s careful supervision. 
During each of the trips more bird lore was absorbed than 
could have been taught by a dozen information lessons. 
No child who had watched the nest and afterward had the 
delight of seeing the bit of bronze paper turn to a fascinating 
blue print when immersed in water, could ever afterward 
have been induced to lay wanton hands on a nest. 

The school gardens were the subject of conversation 
for most of the morning talks during the month. These 
did not consist entirely of such breathless chronicles as: 
‘My corn is an inch taller to-day than it was last week.” 

Miss May had resolved that the prescribed work in agri- 
culture should not be a farce wherein country bred children 
laugh at the ignorance of a city teacher. She had visited 
the most progressive farmers and asked questions freely. 
She had written to the State College of Agriculture and to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for bulletins. 
It was therefore possible to speak easily of the late scientific 
methods — those methods which are eventually to place the 
farmer in the van of the world’s progress. Even though she 
could not impart much actual information to her handful 
of boys and girls, she could open up the vista of the future; 
show them visions of the larger possibilities which they might 
hope to achieve. Put into prose, she was contributing her 
share to the State’s work of influencing the boy and the girl 
to stay on the farm. 

When enthusiasm began to wane, Miss May remembered 
an experience of hers during the previous summer. She had 
attended the fair in a neighboring county. There she had 
been asked to act as judge of aseries of compositions on various 
subjects pertaining to gardening. In the same department 
were collections of pressed weeds. The contests had been 
open to all pupils in the public schools of the county. Less 
than a dozen had made entries. Miss May found that similar 
prizes were to be offered in the county where she was teaching. 
Twice a week the children wrote — not stiff compositions 
but accounts of their actual work and observation. Later, 
the best of these would be chosen to enter in the educational 
contest. ‘Weeds were pressed and mounted in neat booklets 
together with an account of the child’s experience in ex- 
terminating these pests. There was no difficulty in securing 
good written work. The topics assigned easily met the test 
which some prominent educator has given. 

“Does the child feel, ‘I know something. You don’t 
know it. I'll tell it to you’?” 

Time was when Miss May had dragged wearily through the 
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month, urging jaded children to cram for examinations. Now 
she had come to realize that no teacher can afford to bank- 
rupt her reserve energy in May —for June is ahead. The 
children were tired of old ways. Miss May devised new 
ones. 

There were long lines of spelling words which must be drilled 
upon. They were written on a large square board in hetero- 
geneous fashion with green crayon. A wave of childhood’s 
fairy wand of imagination and this became a garden filled 
with ugly weeds. Ten were assigned each day. Every 
word which no one missed became transformed into a vege- 
table to be written in white crayon or a flower to be traced 
with pink. Needless to say, the pink and white were ranged 
in orderly rows. Such a hand clapping when the last weed 
was torn from the garden. 

One morning many pink apple blossoms were outlined on 
the board. Across each of these was written a number com- 
bination. On the preceding day they had examined a 
spray of real blossoms and hunted for those which were to 
make apples. 
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“Now,” explained Miss May as she selected a long piece 
of green crayon, “‘ You may each ‘pick a blossom.’ If your 
answer is right I will draw a baby apple fast to the blossom 
and put that answer inside. If you make a mistake, that 
means that your blossom has no apple.” 

How hard they tried! A naturalist would have been sur- 
prised to have seen how many of those blossoms were to 
produce fruit. 

Best of all, was the new game with sight words. No one 
realized that it was their time worn favorite, “Drop, the 
Handkerchief,” but thinly disguised. The child who was 
“it”? went into the hall and shut the door tight. The others 
stood in a circle, each holding a word. One was selected, 
whereupon all were held behind backs. The exile then re- 
turned to march behind the circle and ask: “Is it nest?” 
When the word was guessed the one who held it — but who 
could not see it — must drop it quickly and run to the hall. 
If he failed to remember, the others brought their words in 
front. That was the signal for the leader to return to the 
hall, and to try again to catch someone napping. 





LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 


Little Red Hen 


SusAN MILLIMAN 


Tue Cast Little Red Hen, Mrs. Goose, Mrs. Duck, Old 
Cat, Little Pig.: 

ScenE Inthe barn-yard. Little Red Hen finds a grain of 
wheat. 


Little Red Hen Here is a grain of wheat, who will help 
me plant it? Will you help me, Mrs. Goose? 

Mrs. Goose No, indeed! I can’t help you. 

Little Red Hen Will you help me, Mrs. Duck? 

Mrs. Duck Oh, I can’t help youto-day. I am too busy 
taking care of my babies. 

Little Red Hen Will you help me, Old Cat? 

Old Cat Oh my, no —I can’t help, I must wash my little 
kittens and find their mittens. 

Little Red Hen Will you help me, Little Pig? 

Little Pig Ican’t plant wheat,I am tootired. You plant 
it yourself. 

Little Red Hen Well, sol will. Ill put you right into the 
Earth, little grain of wheat, and the sun and rain will help you 
to grow. 


Now the wheat is grown, who will take it to the mill to be 
ground into flour? - Will you take it, Mrs. Goose ? 

Mrs. Goose No, indeed, I can’t go to the mill to-day. I 
have a lame back. 

Little Red Hen Will you take it, Mrs. Duck? 

Mrs. Duck No, I can’t go either, I am going for a swim. 

Little Red Hen Will you take it, Old Cat? 

Old Cat Sh, sh, I am watching for a mouse, I can’t go this 
time. 

Little Red Hen Will you take it, Little Pig? 

Little Pig It is just time for my nap, so I can’t go. 
ought to take it there yourself. 

Little Red Hen Well, I'll do it. 


You 


Here is the four. Who will make some bread? Will you 
make the bread, Mrs. Goose? 

Mrs. Goose I never made a loaf of bread in my whole life. 

Little Red Hen Will you make it, Mrs. Duck ? ; 

Mrs. Duck Make bread! No, indeed, I couldn’t do that. 


Little Red Hen Will you make the bread, Old Cat? 

Old Cat Me make bread! I’d rather do anything than 
make bread. 

Little Red Hen Wake up, Little Pig! 
bread to-day? 

Little Pig Oh let me alone, I’ll eat it when you make it. 

Little Red Hen All right, if you won’t make it, I’ll do it. 
myself, 


Will you make the 


Now the bread is made. Six lovely brown loaves. Who 
will help me eat it? 

All We will. We will. 

Little Red Hen No, you won't, I shall eat it myself and 
my chickens shall help me. Come, chick, chick, chick! 


The Cat and the Birds 


ANNIE CHASE 


Cat Oh! oh! so the birds in the bird house are ill. Well, 
well, now they will die! Why was I not allowed to eat them 
up? Every time I try to catch one that girltin the house runs 
out and drives me away; sometimes she pours water on me, 
and one day when I had one in my mouth she took it away 
and boxed my ears. She gives me meat to eat though, so I 
am not hungry, but oh! I should like a bird! How can I get 
one? (Sits down to think, jumps up suddenly) Oh! I know 
what te do, ha! ha! ha! I’ll have them! 

(A little girl who is to be a bird opens the door and runs in 
behind a desk to hide. Cat does not see her) 

Bird (speaks to herself) Oh! you old villain! 

Cat I'll pretend I am a doctor, ha! ha! ha! 

(Bird listens eagerly) 

Cat Iwill put on spectacles and an overcoat. Oh! ha! ha! 
ha! (Hewears a mask which is a cat’s face with big cat’s ears) 

(Cat goes out: he comes in with specs, a big overcoat, and a 
medicine case.) 

(Bird is still hiding and hears all he says) 

Cat Ohdear! I shall die laughing. That girl in the house 
will nat know me either. I’ll-have the birds this time, every 
one of them! 

(Bird slips out at the door. 
out) 





Cat does not see her. Cat goes 
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(Nine little girls who are to be birds jump up from seats, 
they make a pen or bird house by placing chairs in a circle. 
They throw a big coat over the chairs to make a covering for 
them to hide under) 

Bird (running in) 
coming! Do let me in 
He thinks we are sick! 

Second[Bird Sick! I guess we shall be sick if he gives us 
medicine. 

Third Bird I will run and tell that nice little girl in the 
house. She will help us. 

(Bird flys out, a little girl comes in) 

Girl Little playmates, little playmates, come with me; the 
cat is after the birds! 

Second Girl I do not want to hurt my cat. 

Third Girl Oh, no! but she must not eat birds; she has 
plenty of raw meat to eat. 

(Au the playmates hide near the bird house. Each has a 
dish of some sort which is supposed to have water in it. Cat 
comes in dressed in overcoat, etc. He peers into the bird house. 
Sets down medicine chest and opens it. He knocks at the door 
of the bird house. There is no answer) 

Cat Where are they? Aha, I see them — Little birds, 
little birds, I hear you are ill; open the door for me. I am 
a doctor come to make you well! (There is no answer) 

Cat Little birds, little birds, I love your sweet voices, 
will you not speak to me? (There is no answer) 

(Cat rattles medicine bottles; he takes out a stopper from one 
bottle and smells of the contents. He pours some into a second 

bottle, he holds it up to thelight, Still there 1s no sound from the 
" bird house) 


Oh! hurry, hurry! that wicked cat is 
He will make believe he is a doctor! 
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Cat Little birds, little birds, my medicine is sweet. 
Come now, let me in, I have been waiting a long time. 
You will die if you do not take my medicine (There is no 
answer) 

(Cat raps loudly on the bird house door. 
door; he tries to open it) 

Bird (from within) We know you, go away! 
like you nor your medicine. 

Cat (angrily) So you are there; open the door, I say! He 
rattles and bangs the door. 

All the birds Oh, what shall we do? 

(All the little girls in hiding jump up). 

All Scat! scat! Go away you cruel cat. 

(All run after the cat and throw water from their dishes.  Af- 
ter they are all gone the birds come out of the bird house) . 

First Bird Oh, I was so afraid! 

Second Bird Ha! ha! but how that cat did run! 

Third Bird Yes, but he will come back. We must move 
out of this garden. You can never trust a cat. 

Fourth Bird (crying) But this is our home; we have 
lived here so long I cannot go away. 

Fifth Bird (with sorrow) I know, little sister, but we 
must not stay to be eaten up. 

Fourth Bird Will not the little girls take care of us? 

Fifth Bird ‘They will try, but some day when they are 
away at school Cat will come and eat us and all our little ones. 
Unless that cat goes we must go. 

Sixth Bird lameglad we aresafethistime. Let’s sing those 
kind little girls a song, for I see they are feeding their cat and 
making a pen for her, 


He shakes the 


We do not 


(All sing) 





Games for the School-yard 


Round Ball 


Children form a ring, hand in hand. Let hands go. Step 
back two paces. Number round, 1, 2. Captain chosen, odd 
and even from opposite sides of ring. Each start to throw, at 
given signal, to next corresponding number on left or right, 
but both balls must be kept going in the one direction. 
Captain calls out a number every time he gets the ball, and 
the team whose Captain first reaches five, wins. Tennis 
balls do very well, and should be painted in different colors. 
Give practice in various ways of throwing, over, under, 
straight from shoulder; also in catching, with both hands, 
with right hands, and with left. , 








“Round Ball 


— From A Book of Song Games and Ball Games by Kate F. 
Bremner 





Overhead : Ball 


Played with a football. Two teams of six or more players. 
Fach team falls in behind Captain, standing in two parallel 
rows, each player about five feet behind the other. At given 
signal, each Captain throws the ball right over his head to 
the player behind him, who, in turn, throws it to the one be- 


hind him, and so on, down the line. When the last player 
gets the ball, he runs with it up the outer side of his line to 
the place of the Captain, which has been left vacant, by all 
stepping back one place as soon as the last player begins to 
run. (It is well to mark each position with chalk, that it 
may be readily found.) Again the ball is sent down in the’ 
same way, the last player always running with it to the first 
place. The team, whose captain first regains his place, wins. 





> 
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Overhead Ball 


— From a Book of Song Games and Ball Games by Kate F. 
Bremner 





“Pink Eye” (Conjunctivitis) Attacks the Eyes 
in the Springtime.’ It is Contagious and calls for Immediate 
Action. One child with “Pink Eye” will Infect.an Entire 
Class in a short time. Mothers and Teachers. should be 
Prepared to offer “First Aid’’—Murine Eye Remedy. It 
Affords Prompt and Reliable Relief. Apply Murine Freely 
and Frequently. Write for Sample and Booklets. Murine 
Eyé Remedy Co., Chicago. 
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A California School-room 
GERTRUDE TOWNE 

HE above picture shows a portion of the primary 

room of the Grant School, Hollywood, California. 

This school was among the first to carry the kinder- 
garten idea of furnishing up into the grades and it 
has proved after a five years’ trial to be highly successful. 

The conventional teachers’ desk has been discarded and in its 
stead there is a small writing desk under the window, and to 
the left of the teacher a large library table; a mission book- 
case stands under the window at the back of the room. 

The advantages of the tables and chairs over the immovable 
desks and seats are numerous. The room, furnished thus, 
presents a more. attractive, homelike appea ance; it is also 
more adaptable, for the arrangement of the tables is frequently 
changed. ~The tables do not occupy as much room, there 
being two pupils at each table, hence there is more floor 
space for games and dramatization. The large, flat surface 
of the table permits more freedom in hard work, and the 
_ divided shelf beneath provides ample room for each child’s 
belongings. A paste jar containing mucilage is fitted into 
each table. The chairs are more comfortable than the stiff 
seats, they are of different heights and have rubber tips. 

All class or group work is done in the semi-circle of chairs 
about the teacher, and much of the nature work, story work, 
dramatization, and games is done out-of-doors, each child 
carrying out his own chair. 

A plan that I have found helpful in teaching beginning 
reading, is suggested by the word lists on the front board 
After the pupils. begin reading from books I have always 
found it a problem to get time for the blackboard reading 
lessons, especially where there are several groups in different 
stages of development. Not only did the preparation for 
this work take much time, but the blackboard space was not 
sufficient for all the review and advanced sentences I wish d 
to give. But there is always a solution to every problem; 
the following is mine and I pass it on, hoping it may help 
another. 

In place of writing senténces on the board, I write or some- 
times print, the words contained in all the sentences in columns. 
Of course the same words occur again and again in the differ- 
ent sentences, so that from a list of twenty-five words, twenty 
or more sentences can be made. Not only sentences found 
in the book lesson, but other new ones and review ones. First 
we have a word drill and we make a game of it. Each word 
is a seat in the trolley car. Every child works to secure a 
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Sometimes one child helps another to get a seat (if 


Seat. 
the child cannot tell the word). When we are all on then we 
take a fast ride together —telling the words quickly in turn — 
and if anyone miscalls or fails to call a word he throws the 
car off the track and all work (in concert) to put it on again. 
So much for the word drill. For the reading recitation I 
use this same word list, pointing in order to the words 
that will make a sentence. ‘The pupils watch and read 
silently, then I call on some one to read aloud and the class 
to vcrify it, or correct it if there has been a mistake. Sen- 
tence after sentence is read in this way, taking but a few 
moments. The following are some of the good results that I 
have observed. Increased interest; all the class working 
all the time; power to céncentrate as the word forms must 
be held mentally and following this, more expressive reading, 
since they are giving me the thought they have gotten from 
the words; and the thorough drill that makes the book lesson 
simple and delightful. 

I do not make a new list each day, but erase words I will 
not need and-place new ones in their stead. I use the same 
list for two or three groups, giving each group a “‘class” 


_color and underscoring the words peculiar to each group 


with itsown color. Words common to alkare not underscored. 
It is interesting to see how pupils of one group will work to 
master phonetically the words of another or more advanced 


group. 





May . . 
The fragrances of May are on the air, 
Our shy New England air, yet interblent 
With breath of rosy orchards and with rare 
Arbutus scent, 
Sweet as the Orient. 


The songs of May are on the dulcet air, 
Blithe carols, trills, melodious mating calls. 
These hidden brooks have tunes as debonair 
As waterfalls 
That silver Alpine walls. 


Life, pulsing, poignant life is in the air, 
The winter-wasted heart, that dared blaspheme 
By weary apathy and bleak despair 
The joy supreme, 
Re-blossoms into dream. 
—Katharine Lee Bates in the Congregation 1ist 
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Drawing for the Primary 


Teacher IX 


C. EpwarD NEWELL, Director of Drawing, Springfield, Mass 


HE farm has furnished the ideas for the illustration 
pages this month. (See pages 270 and 271.) 
Most of the work given is construction, but” the 
animals, fowl and figures needed to complete the sand 
garden illustrations have been given in previous issues of 
PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

The corn crib is made from a 9” x 12” sheet of paper. Set 
off the horizontal measurements on the two opposite 12” 
edges of the paper and rule the connecting lines. Set off the 
measurements on the two opposite vertical edges and rule the 
connecting lines. Cut on the heavy lines and fold on the 
lighter lines except those marked X. Paste a to at, and b to 

















bt. Paste the ends of the corn crib as the ends of the houses 
already constructed have been pasted, but lap the two largest 
end pieces way over to give a result like that shown in the 
photograph. Paste the 4” laps about the base of the crib to a 
piece of paper 2” x 6”. To make the posts for the crib paste 
a to a?, and b, b?, b?, together. Cut four 1” free hand circles 
and paste one of these on to the top ofeach post. - These circles 
represent the tin pans always placed at the top of the posts to 
prevent mice from crawling up the posts into the corn crib. 
When all is dry paste the circles and posts as shown in the 
illustration. ‘The rails and door may be indicated by drawing 
these with colored crayons before the ends are. pasted. 

Set off the measurements for the hen house and draw the 
lines on a 9” x 12’ paper much ‘as the’corn crib was done. 
Cut on the heavy lines, fold on the light lines except those 
marked X. Paste atoatandbtob'. When dry paste c and 
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ct so they will make a continuous line at their lower or outside 
edges. Paste d against dt. The windows, doors, clapboard- 
ing and shingles may be represented with colored crayon 
before the pasting is finished. The photographs show the 
hen house pasted against a piece of cardboard on which grass 
has been represented by drawing with green, yellow and black 
crayons. 

The pig pen and shelter is made from a 9” x 12” sheet. 
Cut on the heavy lines and fold on the lighter ones except 
those marked X. Paste a to a?, b to b' andctoct. Make 
two sections of the fence like the one given in the illustration. 

Paste a to a’. Make one section of the fence like the two 
just made except that the 11” measurement is to be changed 
to 8” and there is to be only one 4” strip at each end. Fold 
and paste. This fence section is to be placed opposite the 
shelter when the four sections of the fence are finally pasted. 
See illustration. 

The well calls for two pieces of 9” x 12” paper and two 7” 
x 1” strips folded through the centre, the long way of the paper. 




















Only one section of the well is given in the illustration pages. 
Paste one 7” x 1” strip against b and paste b to bt. Fold 
both back as far as the dotted line. Cut on the heavy line. 
Paste a to at and cc to ct. Fold all four pieces marked D 
together and paste them to form the roof of the shelter over 
the well. Through the centre of this part place a small ring 
or tie a loop of string through which the rope mayrun. Paste 
the 4” laps at the base of the well against a piece of cardboard 
or heavy paper. The spout for the well is pasted thus: — 
a to at, c to ct, and c?, d, dt,d?, ds, all together and this sur- 
face against one side of the well house. See illustration. 

If large buildings are needed double all dimensions. 

Draw and cut animals, fowl and figures to complete the 
farm scene on the sand table. 

The pigeon may be used as a model. from which to cut 
other pigeons freehand. There are usually pigeons about a 
farm. 

















May-time 


Sweet is the brook’s soft purling, 
“Peace” is its whispered word, 
‘* Joy” is the message repeated 
From the throat of each caroling bird. 
“ Hope,” say the orchards whose blossoms 
Promise the harvest’s cheer, 
Look, listen, dear heart, and be happy 
In May-time, dawn of the year. - 
—Oliver Going 

















Gemila’s Home 


The accompanying illustration shows how the third grade 
of the West State Street school in Fremont, Ohio, developed 
the story of Gemila, the Child of the Desert, as given in Jane 
Andrews’ ‘‘Seven Little Sisters.” 

The sand table represented the desert with the oasis at 
one side where the party have encamped for atime. A porce- 
lain cup sunk into the sand with ferns growing about it forms 
a very realistic spring. 

The camels, guides, palm trees, ostrich and Gemila’s 
father on his Arabian steed are all free hand cuttings by the 
children and afterward painted by them. The camel drivers 
look most attractive in their gay robes. 

Gemila, in her plain brown frock and long veil, which may 
be drawn over her face in the heat of the day, was dressed by 
one of the little girls. 

Several dolls were dressed, but the best selected. 

Every child in the class of thirty did something toward 
the development of the story and great interest was displayed. 

We are now developing the story of Agoonack, the Eskimo 
child, which proves equally interesting. 





Speaking Pieces 
E. 


I believe in “speaking pieces,’ but if the selection is 
not made with care, the expression will not be good, nor 
the result. A young teacher was notified by the commis- 
sioner that Arbor Day must be celebrated and he also sent 
her a little pamphlet of poems about trees. She gave the 
first one to Mary, the second to John, and ‘so on through 
the book and triumphantly announced that “I have given 
out all my pieces.” The older pupils got those with the 
hard words — that was the system used. 

I have heard children speak at Memorial exercises and 
wondered if the old soldiers didn’t feel like hypocrites when 
they “‘clapped” at the following rendered in a monotonous way: 

The roar of cannon, clash of sword, 

i How far away they seem! 

With peace and plenty in our land 
War’s but a horrid dream. 

Oh, well, then, that good Patriots all 
Will keep Memorial Day, 

And on each hero’s honored grave 
Memorial blossoms lay.” 


Such a poem is usually spoken or sung to a tune of the 
child’s own invention. Give the same child this poem and 
note the difference. 

My grandpa was a soldier, long years ago, 

I never saw him but they told me so. 

And long after a battle sad news came, _ 
Among the missing was my grandpa’s name. 
They never heard of him again, they said, 
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And so we know that grandpa must be dead, 
And when I think of him, so good and brave, 
I wish we knew where he had found a grave. 


When Decoration Day comes every year, 

I feel so sad and sometimes shed a tear 

To see the soldiers’ graves all spread with flowers, 
While grandpa cannot have one rose of ours. 

So if some little Southern girl should know 

A nameless grave where blossoms never grow 

I'd love her so if there some flowers she’d lay 

For grandpa’s sake, each Decoration Day. 


Let me urge the teachers to use more care in selection of 


pieces for their children to speak, else time is wasted and the 
result far from that which is desired. 





Helps For the Large Class in Reading 


Given twenty pupils and fifteen minutes in which to read, 
what is the answer? Why three-quarters of a minute apiece, 
to be sure. But not ‘if the children loiter to their places in 
class, or if “Johnny can’t find his book,” or if it takes 
several minutes to bring all of the toes into line. A great 
deal of time is wasted in the average class-room every day in 
a dozen ways. (I myself am not without fault; but do as I 
say, not as I do.) 

Poor ventilation is often responsible for sluggish children, 
which means wasted time. That can be remedied. If the 
janitor will not let you open the windows, insist upon pure 
airthrough the ventilatingshaft. Insist upon, up to thesecond, 
promptness in passing to and from classes. That does not 
necessarily mean noise. 

Sometimes let each child read one sentence, no matter how 
short. It will correlate the reading with the language les- 
son, for any number of children have not even a nodding ac- 
quaintance with a sentence outside of the language class. 
They do not talk in sentences, they talk in thoughts. 

At another time silent reading will give each child 1 chance 
at the lesson. Let all read silently, a sentence, ora paragraph. 
Then call upon one pupil to tell it in his own words. 

Mention a word, or a phrase, letting the child who finds 
it first, and raises his hand, read the sentence. 

Let one child stand facing the class and read to the others 
occasionally. Why should they always read to you, since 
you already know the lesson better than they? 

When the lesson contains dialogue, allow different children 
to take the parts, leaving out ‘‘he saids” and all explanations. 
In other words, dramatize it in a small way. This is some- 
what more difficult, since they must skip about the lesson 
page to find the parts, but bright second grade pupils have 
done it for me. 

I have found that these “‘tricks of the trade”’ will keep the 
attention of the whole class upon the lesson, even if all can 
not read aloud every day. It seems to me more ditficuit to 
interest the small class of two or three, but we all have prob- 
lems to solve. Lutvu G. PARKER 
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We are so tired and sleepy. 
Good-night, everybody. 
Boy and Squirrel (Cover design of Saturday Even- 
ing Post) 
Chip! chip! chip! 
Hello, Frisk! 
What are you doing here? 
What, you want another nut ? 
Very well, say “‘ Please” then. 
Chip! chip! chip! 
6 ‘Calling the Ferryman” — Knight (1886, Brown 
Pictures) 
Halloo! Halloo! 
Ferryman! Ferryman! 


ui 





“ Fram dewy morning to starry night 

The birds sing sweet and strong, 
That the radiant sky is filled with light, 

That the days are fair and long.” 





Some Ideas for Expression 


Charts 


WINNIFRED WILBUR 


OR teachers who have never used expression charts a 
HK few brief explanations are given first: 
Materials: Pictures; pieces of Bristol board 14 x 
22”; a Sign Printer (or rubber pen); and enthusiasm. 
The pictures may be secured from many sources — cover 
pages of old and current magazines, advertisements, from 
the Educational Publishing Company, Perry pictures, Brown 
pictures — the supply of these is inexhaustible. 

The Bristol board may be obtained at any printer’s, 
white being preferable, as it forms a pleasing background 
for any picture, as well as for the reading lessons. Most 
schools have a Sign Printer as one of the pieces of school- 
room apparatus, but if the teacher wishes to own one herself 
she can obtain it at any house dealing in rubber stamp goods, 
price about three dollars. 

If the price be prohibitive, a rubber pen, or even a stick 
of black wax crayon will do nicely. As for. enthusiasm, 
though it may be lacking at first, when the teacher sees the 
improvement her pupils show in ‘their reading as a result of 
this device, she will become a veritable fanatic on the sub- 
ject. As for the children, they are always enthusiastic over 
the idea, and will not only read the short lessons fluently, 
easily, and with excellent expression, but often put in little 
facial grimaces and gestures of arms and body which make 
their rendering of the lines very realistic and even histrionic. 

The following are a few of the expression lessons my pupils 
have found especially interesting: 

1 “Can’t You Talk” — Holmes (No. 1063 — Perry 
Pictures) 

Good-morning, Rover! 
Can’t you talk ? 
Just try. 
Big dogs can talk. 
Come on, kitty. 
Rover will talk to us. 
Bow-wow! Bow-wow! 
2 A Newsboy (Cover page, election issue, Saturday 
Evening Post) 
Papers, papers! 
Morning paper! 
Only one cent. 
Buy a paper, Mister? 
Thank you. 
3 “A Child Yawning” — Rose Cecil O'Neill (Adver- 
tisement Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes) 
Oh, I’m sleepy! 
I wish they’d hurry. 
I want to go to bed. 
Oh, dear! 
Why doesn’t mamma come! 
4 “Family Cares” — Barnes. (1061 Perry Pictures.) 
Good-night, papa! 
Good-night, mamma! 








Come over and get us. 
We want to go across the river. 
Halloo! Halloo! 

; ‘Little Foxes’ — Carter (No. 1062, Perry Pictures) 
Peek-a-boo! Peek-a-boo! 
We can see you. 
This is where we live. 
Can you tell what our house is? 
Peek-a-boo! boys and girls. 
Peek-a-boo! 

8 A Forest Fire (Any fire picture will do) 
Fire! Fire! Fire! 
Look! Look! 
See how the sparks fly! 
See how red the flames are! 
Fire! Fire! Fire! 

) Boy and Donkey (Saturday Evening Post) 
Get up! get up! You bad donkey! 
No! No! No! 
Not that way; this way. 
Get up! get up! 
Oh, dear! 

10 . “Meditation” — Bonheur (560E, Perry Pictures) 
Hello, Mr. Donkey! 
What are you thinking about. 
You look as if you were sleepy. 
Come, wake up, Mr. Donkey! 
We want a ride on your back. 
We like to go donkey-back riding. 

11 Wind Blowing Trees (Any picture will do) 
Oo — 00 — 00 — 00! 
Ho for the stormy, cold March wind! 

“It whips the clothes upon the line, 

And catches hats — Oh, there goes mine!” 


12 Girl Under Umbrella (Saturday Evening Post) 
Ha! ha! ha! 
What fun' this is! 
I’m not afraid of you, Mr. Wind. 
You can’t hurt me. 
Ha! ha! ha! 
13 Bluebird (No. goz1, Perry Pictures) 
Springtime is coming! 
Springtime is coming! 
I know it is! 
To-day I saw a bluebird. 
That is how I know. 
14 Bob White (No. 9124, Perry Pictures) 
Bob White! Bob White! (whistle) 
Oh, I see you hiding there in the tall grass! 
Don’t be afraid. 
I'll not hurt you. 
Bob White! Bob White! (whistle) 


15 Grandmother Makinga Pie (Saturday Evening Post) 
M—m—m— 
That looks good. 
When will it be done, grandma? 
Oh, I’m so hungry! 

16 Friends (Saturday Evening Post) 
Poor little dog! 
Are you very hungry? 
Haven’t you any home? 
Lie still, doggie! 
I’ll be good to you. 
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17 “Christmas Chimes” — Blashfield (1020, Perry Pic- Yes, mother, we are coming. 
tures) Cheep! Cheep! Cheep! 
I heard the bells on Christmas Day, 
Their old familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men. 


Automobile (Any good picture of a party en tour) 
Honk! Honk! Honk-honk! 
Here we come in our auto! 
We go a mile a minute. 
Clear the way, everybody, 


Longjellow Honk! Honk! - 
18 Hen and Chickens (No. 1 Farm Series, PRIMARY a 


I;DUCATION) 20 “Lost”? — Schenck (No. 3200, Perry Pictures 
Cluck! cluck! cluck! Baa! Baa! Baa! 
Come, children. Oh, how cold and frightened we are! 
We will go out into the field. We are lost. 
There we shall find lots of bugs. Lost in the deep snow. 
Come, children, breakfast is ready. Will no one come to find us? 
‘ 


For the Blackboard 











Robinson_Crusoe’s English Home 





The Storm at Sea 





The Island 


+4 
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21 The Cow (No. 4, Farm Series, Primary Epuca- 


_ TION) 


Moo — moo — moo! 
It is milking time. 
Why dcesn’t Tommy come for me? 
I want to go home. 
22 Piper and Nutcrackers — Landseer (No. 903, Perry 
Pictures) , 
Tweet! Tweet! Tweet! 
Good-morning, Mr. Squirrel. 
Why, good-morning, little bird. 
We are having our breakfast. 
Will you eat with us? 
No, thank you, Mrs. Squirrel. 
I have eaten my breakfast. 
-23 Mending Day — Mary Sigsbee Kerr 
Dear! dear! 
How quickly my children’s clothes wear out! 
I mended them all just the other day. 
Do be quiet, Topsy! 
There, there, darlings! 
Mamma is almost through. 





Robinson Crusoe 


(Arthur A. Libby School, Sccond Grade) 
CHAPTER I 
Top By ELLA ELkins (Age 9) 


Once there was a little boy named Robinson Crusoe. He 
was very lazy and did not want to work. He liked the water 
and the big ships. 

Every day he would go to the shore to watch the big ships 
with their big white sails. One day Robinson ran away from 
home. He went on a big ship over the sea. 


CHAPTER IT 
Totp By Este Nott (Age 7) 


When the boat was in the middle of the ocean a terrible 
storm came up. The wind blew harder and harder. The 
waves dashed against the boat. The boat started to rock 
from side to side. 

Robinson began to cry. He wanted to go back home but 
he could not. At last the boat struck a rock. Robinson 
had to swim for his life. 


CHAPTER III 
ToLp BY JOHN LARRABEE (Age 8) 


At last Robinson saw land. He started to swim for it. 
The big waves held him back. After a long time he reached 
the shore. Oh, how sorry he was, that he had run away from 
home! 

He saw water allaroundhim. He knew he was on an island 
Robinson didn’t know what to do. That night he climbed 
into a tree and went to sleep. 


CHAPTER IV 
Totp By ARCHIE BRANIGAN (Age 8) 


The.next morning when Robinson Crusoe awoke, the storm 
wasover. Thesunwasshining. The boathad floated nearer 
to shore. Robinson was very hungry. He swam to the boat 
to get some food. He also found a dog, two cats, and guns. 

He made a raft out of wood and brought these things back 
to the island. Robinson went to the boat every day until it 
sank. 

CHAPTER V 
ToLp By Myrtle Rommetss (Age 8) 


Robinson Crusoe had some books: but he could not read 
them at night. Heneededalamp. One day he killed a goat. 
He put the fat inadish. Then he made a wick and put it into 
the dish. This made a fine lamp. 

Robinson wanted to know how, long he had been on the 
island. Sohemadea calendar, out ofa pieceof wood. Then 
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he cut a notch in it for every week day and a larger notch for 
Sundays. 
CHAPTER VI 


TOLD BY HERBERT FREMKE (Age 8) 


Robinson made himself a suit of clothes, out of the skins 
of animals. The sun was so hot, that he needed an um- 
brella. This he made of skins too. 

When he went out for a walk he carried a gun anda kasket, 
tied on his back. He always took his dog with him. 


CuHapTeR VII 
ToLp By EpprIe RoBerwicz (Age 8) 


One day Robinson Crusoe was walking along the shore. 
He saw foot-prints in the sand. Oh, how frightened he was! 
The next day he saw some canoes near the shore, with two 
prisoners. One of the prisoners ran away. Robinson after- 
wards found this man and brought him to his home. He 
called him Friday. 


CuapTer VIII 
ToLD By RIcHARD MAcKIE (Age 8) 


One day Friday went to look for some turtles. He saw a 
big ship near the shore. He called Robinson Crusoe. The 
captain on the boat and Robinson became good friends. The 
captain brought Robinson and Friday back to England. 





Little Lessons in English 


Oh! the sunshine told the bluebird, 
And the bluebird told the brook 

That the dandelions were peeping 
From the woodland’s shady nook, 


So the brook was gay and happy, 
And it babbled all the way 

As it ran to tell the river 
Of the coming of the May. 


Then the river told the meadow 
And the meadow told the bee, 
That the tender buds were swelling 
On the old horse chestnut tree. 


And the bee shook off its torpor 
And it spread each tiny wing 
As it flew to tell the flowers 
Of the coming of the Spring. 


QUESTIONS 


(a) What is the poem about? 

(6) Who was the first to tell the news of the coming of Spring? 

(c) ‘To whom did the sunshine tell it ? 

(d) What bird do we see first in the Spring ? 

(e) What did the sunshine and the bluebird and the brook see that 
made them know Spring was coming ? 

(f) _ Who told the meadow Spring was coming ? 

(g) What did the meadow tell the bee? 

(1) Who brought the news to the flowers ? 


I’m a pretty little thing, 
Always coming with the spring, 
And my stalk is covered flat 
With a white and yellow hat. 


My stalk is green and very tall, 
At night I am a gretty ball; 
But in the morning when I wake 
A lovely little cup I make. — S«l. 


QUESTIONS 


(a) When does the daisy come to us? 

(6) Where do we find-daisies ? 

(c) ‘Tell what the “white and yellow hat” is. 

(d) What kind of a stalk has the daisy ? : 
_ (e€) What does the daisy look like in the evening? In the morn- 
ing? 
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His Lamp and Calendar 


Robinson Crusoe and His Dog 


His Man Friday 





Homeward Bound 








IX 


Runaway Fritz 


ALIcE E. ALLEN 


The Thief Confesses 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS Joe runs away from a circus, 
finds a home with Mr. and Mrs. Davis, goes to school with Miss Raye, 
meets Betty. Betty’s father sends her a dog who turns out to be Fritz, 
the trick-dog Joe had left behind in the circus. Betty gives Fritz to 
Joe. Joe gives Betty a locket marked M. E. B. —her own initials. 
He keeps the lady’s picture which has always been in the locket. 
Miss Raye loses her purse. Nearly every one thinks Joe has taken it. 
Joe runs away, but is sent back by Miss Jane Wren. Fritz puns away 
and is nearly drowned in the river. Joe rescues him. Fritz finds 
the lost purse in the pocket of Betty’s coat. 


Somehow, Joe and Betty, with Fritz dragging wearily be- 
hind, reached the Davis farm. Fritz was fed. Almost be- 
fore he had finished eating, he was sound asleep. The purse 
was shown to Mr. and Mrs. Davis. Then it was carried on 
to the Blake House and shown to Aunt Priscilla and Aunt 
Prudence. 

Miss Raye was sent for. When she came and opened the 
purse, she found inside her fifty dollars, her keys and her 
papers. Everybody looked at everybody else and began 
wondering all over again. 

“‘T haven’t had my red coat on since the day before Thanks- 
giving,” said Betty. 

“It’s hung in the spare-room closet all the time,” said 
Aunt Priscilla. 

‘So it has,” said Aunt Prudence. 

The purse was found. But eagerly as Joe had looked 
forward to this the finding hadn’t quite set things right for 
him. How had it found its way into Betty’s pocket? She 
hadn’t put it there. Who had? The twenty little Locusts 
buzzed louder than ever. Miss Raye puzzled her pretty 
forehead into wrinkles. 

Meanwhile, the great out-of-doors grew warm and bright. 
Flowers lifted pink. and- white faces in the woods. Trees 
budded. Birds sang. And the first Friday of May was 
Arbor Day. 

A little locust tree was to be planted in the school-yard. 
All the week, the little Locusts talked about naming it. Last 
year’s birch had. been the Edith L. Raye. Some of the 
little Locusts wanted the new tree to be the Betty Blake. 
It had come from the Blake woods and Betty was the pet 
of everyone. All by herself, Betty wished the tree could be 
the Joseph Barnard. But she was too wise to suggest that 
just now. When at last Friday came, the little tree was still 
nameless. 

Fritz was one of the Arbor Day guests. He had quite 
forgotten his terrible night and day in the flood and was as 
full of tricks as ever. 

The little Locusts were singing an Arbor Day welcome 
at the top of their lungs. Down the road sounded a shrill 
“Honk! Honk! Honk!” Of course, everybody had to look 
out. There, tearing along, came a big red automobile. In 


the automobile sat Betty’s father. And perched beside him 
was Jane Wren. In one hand was her field-glass. And 
in the other was a big, old-fashioned muff. 

Into the school-yard swept the automobile. 


Panting, 
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it stopped just outside the entry. 
Betty’s father was close behind her. 
school-room together. 

“Miss Wren is a friend of Joey’s,” said Betty’s father. 
‘“‘She wanted to visit school so much, Miss Raye, that she 
had started to walk all the way. I gave her a ride.” 

Miss Wren was given a chair of state beside two members 
of the School Board.  Betty’s father slipped down beside 
Betty and snuggled her hand under the desk. He smiled 
at Joe. 

Fritz sat down on Miss Wren’s feet. All the little Locusts 
were so excited that they couldn’t recite fast enough or sing 
loud enough. 

“America” was sung by everybody, Fritz beating his tail 
like a baton all the way through. Then the twenty little 
Locusts sat up very stiff and straight waiting for Miss Raye’s 
signal to march out for the tree-planting. Bob Martin 
held the tree. 

Betty’s father went to the front of the room and spoke to 
Miss Raye. Then he turned toward the rows of bright- 
eyed little Locusts. 

‘* As you all know,” he said, ‘‘ I’ve been very much interested 
in helping to find Miss Raye’s lost purse. Betty wrote me 
when and where it was found. But no one seems to know 
who took it.” 

Betty’s father waited a minute. 
very still. 

“T had no idea, myself,” he went on quietly, “when I 
left home this morning. But Joe’s friend, Miss Wren, thinks 
she has found out.” 

All the eyes in the room turned from Betty’s father to Miss 
Wren. Miss Raye looked as surprised as everyone else. 

“Miss Wren says the one who took your purse is here to- 
day, Miss Raye,” went on Betty’s father. “If so, we'll 
give him a chance to confess, Miss Wren.” 

Jane Wren sprang up. 

“Joey,” she cried in her high, shrill bird-like voice, “set 
Fritz to doing some of his tricks — any of them.” 

Wondering, Joe came forward. Still wondering, he be- 
gan slowly to put Fritz through some of his best tricks. 
Twenty little Locusts and their guests looked on eagerly. 

Meanwhile, Miss Wren said a few words to Miss Raye. 

“Wait a minute, Joe,” said Miss Raye. 

She took the brown muff from Miss Wren. Into it she 
slipped a purse which’ had been lying on her desk. She laid 
muff and purse on the desk. Out of the corner of his eyes 
Fritz watched every move. 

“‘Not one word, Joe,” said Betty’s father, “‘wait!” 

All but Fritz held their breath. He looked his au- 
dience over as he had done in circus-days. Then he 
trotted gravely to the desk. He nosed at the muff. He 
thrust his quivering nose inside. He brought out the purse. 
Holding it high in his mouth, he ran about the room looking 
for a good hiding-place for it. When he thought no one 
was watching, he put it into the pocket of Mr. Blake’s auto- 
mobile coat. , 

Never in all Fritz’s circus-days had a gladder storm of 
applause greeted him. Twenty little Locusts clapped their 
hands as if they could never stop. Members of the School 


Out hopped Jane Wren. 
And they came into the 


The room had grown 
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Board put on their spectacles and looked at each other. Miss 
Raye had both arms around Joe. Miss Wren hugged Fritz. 

Betty’s father put Fritz through the trick several times. 
No matter where the muff was, each time Fritz took the 
purse out carefully, and, when no one was looking, hid it 
as carefully. Miss Raye remembered all the chances he had 
had that long-ago day for doing the very same thing. And 
Betty remembered that her red coat had been part of the 
dress of the Puritan Fathers and had lain on the seat after 
the play was over. Everyone was satisfied. Fritz had taken 
the purse. 

‘‘Why didn’t we think of it, before?” cried Betty. 

“How did you ever think of it, Miss Wren?” said Miss 
Raye at the same minute. 

‘Folks who live alone have to think more and talk less,’’ said 
Miss Wren. “I saw Fritz take something green from Betty’s 
red coat pocket that day he was so nearly drowned. I knew 
it was the purse. Then theothef day I found my dust- 
pan under the pillow of my spare-room bed. If Fritz could 
do that, he could do ’most anything.” 

When the little Locusts finally did remember that there 
was a tree to plant, Bob Martin marched straight across the 
room to Joe. He held out the little locust. 

“Everybody wants you to plant it,” he said. 

Joe was chosen to lead the march. All the others fell 
into line behind him. Betty’s father marched with Miss 
Raye. One of the School Board went with Betty. And Fritz 
walked beside Miss Wren. As the line wound up and down 
the aisles and then out into the May sunshine, some little 
whispers buzzed lightly about Miss Raye’s ears. She 
smiled and nodded. : 

Joe held the locust in place. Each of the little Locusts 
and each of their guests put on a spadeful of earth. Fritz 
liked this part of the program. He dug the earth up almost 
as fast as it went in, When the sods were finally in place, 
Miss Raye stepped forward. 

“‘What shall we name our tree, children?” she asked. 

And everyone but Joe, who lad heard nothing about it, 
cried: 

“The Runaway Fritz!” 

(To be concluded) 





Best of All 


*T was a brown little, plain little, thin little book; 

In passing = hardly would give it one look. 

But the children all loved it, “ because,” they all cried, 
“*Tis full of nice stories—'tis lovely inside!” 


*T was a brown little, plain little, thin little girl. 
Her nose was a failure, her hair wouldn’t curl. 
But the children all loved her, ‘‘ because,” they all cried, 
“‘ She’s so kind, and so bright and so lovely inside!” 
—The Youth’s Companion 


Blackboard 
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A Legend of the Canary 


Maupbe M: GRANT 


We are all familiar with the canary, the delicate little 
golden green wild bird, as well as the little golden birds 
imprisoned in the cages. These pretty birds bring to us in 
the bleak winter days, echoes of the forest and woodland 
in spring and summer. A story is told of the introduction 
of the canary into Europe. 

A vessel, sailing on the Mediterranean, was wrecked off 
the coast of Italy. No help was near, and it was evident 
that all on board would perish. Among other things that 
the vessel carried was a huge cage containing many canaries. 

One of the sailors, tender and kind-hearted, in the midst 
of his own terrible danger, bethought himself of the little 
feathered prisoners, and going over to the cage, he opened 
the door, and let the birds go free. 

Over the waters of the sea they flew, and at last found a 
refuge upon the Island of Elba in the Mediterranean, and 
from thence they easily found their way into Europe. 

Whether the story is true or not, we cannot tell, but cer- 
tainly the story of the kind and beautiful act of the unselfish 
sailor is a lesson that will appeal to all. 


Mr. Blueyay—A Nutcracker 


HARMONIA TATE 

My grape arbor had been remodeled, but the workmen 
were not careful to remove old nails. At a corner of the 
central arching one large-headed nail projected probably 
two inches from the board work. 

From the kitchen my attention’ was arrested by a gentle 
but firm hammering. Of course I thought first of the wood- 
pecker, and wishing to secure some of the chips he throws 
away for my coming school nature study, I hurried out to 
hunt the carpenter. 

Seating myself in the shady arbor I was soon listening to 
the return of the tapping noise. Finally looking up for my 
visitor, I received direct on my cheek a hazel-nut hull or shell. 

Surprised interest caused me to move to better vantage 
ground. My friend was a beautiful blue jay. The bird 
stood firmly, and holding the nut in his- bill would throw 
back his head, carefully striking the nut on the nail-head. 

This pounding was repeated until the shell was opened. 
The dear bird seemingly ate the meat with an “I’ve-earned-it” 
relish. 

Following his movements i discovered his store of nuts 
on a kitchen roof about two blocks distant. Each day Mr. 
Blue Jay, in his true blue suit, would return to the arbor 
and prepare his meal. 

I said nothing to the owner of the hazel nuts, for I did not 
consider the bird a thief — do you?— Birds and Nature 
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ALICE E, ALLEN 
(They buy an auto) 
“Honk! Honk! ‘Here comes a motor-car, 
Whoever is aboard it? 
The Happy Luckys, coated, veil’d — 
How can the dears afford it? 


And in his cap and goggles green, 
No longer just a loafer, 

The happy lucky little Pup 
Has turned into a chauffeur. ° 


“Honk! Honk! ‘“They’re gaining on the moon — 
” But what is this? —JI ask it — 
Stars for its handle, hanging low, 
The moons’s a big May Basket. 


Game of Mistress Mary 


L. ROUNTREE SMIiH 
(Book rights reserved) 


Mistress Mary may stand in the centre of a circle, of she may 
stand in front of the school, the rest of children being in their 
seais. In the latter case, she chooses children to represent 
flowers, naming a rose, violet, etc. 

Rose sings her verse and then Mistress Mary may choose 
“rose,” if she does the child who sang comes up and stands 
beside her, if Mistress Mary does not choose a rose the children 
sing and clap her out. 

If Mistress Mary chooses the same flower named by the 
verse every time, she is clapped out ajter the last verse is sung. 

The children soon enter into the spirit of the game and Mis- 
tress Mary will name the correct flower for a time or two and 
then name another flower and be clapped out. 

She chooses another child to take her place. 

If the game is played in a circle, the children chosen stand 
with Mistress Mary in the circle after they have sung. 


Rose sings 
wid Mistress Mary, Mistress Mary, 
To her garden goes, 
Mistress Mary, Mistress Mary, 
Will you choose a rose? 
(Mistress Mary names a flower.) 








Violet sings 








Mistress Mary, Mistress Mary, 
See, the grass is wet, 

Mistress Mary, Mistress Mary, 
Choose a violet. 


(Mistress Mary names flower.) 


Mistress Mary Game 
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Buttercup sings 
Mistress Mary; Mistress Mary, 
® Now the sun is up, 
Mistress Mary, Mistress Mary, 
Choose a buttercup! 
(Mistress Mary names a flower.) 


Lily sings 
Mistress Mary, Mistress Mary, 
Balmy is the air, 
Mistress Mary, Mistress Mary, 
Choose a lily fair. 
(Mistress Mary names flower.) 


Hollyhock sings 
Mistress Mary, Mistress Mary, 
Come and take a walk, 
Mistress Mary, Mistress Mary, 
Choose a hollyhock. 
(Mistress Mary chooses a flower.) 


Daisy sings 
Mistress Mary, Mistress Mary, 
Flowers are a delight, 
Mistress Mary, Mistress Mary, 
Choose a daisy white. 
(Mistress Mary chooses.) 


All 
Mistress Mary’s so contrary, 
What is she about ? 
Mistress Mary’s so contrary, 
We will clap her out! 





The Cat’s Tea Party 


t Five little pussy-cats, invited out to tea, 

Cried: ‘‘ Mother, let us go. Oh, do!? for good we’ll surely 
be; 

3 We'll wear our bibs and hold¢ our things as you have shown 
us how — 

Spoons in right paws, cups as well, ands make a pretty 
bow; 

We'll always say, ‘Yes, if you please,’ and ‘only half of 
that.’” 

“Then go, my darling children,” said the happy mother cat. 


6 The five little pussy-cats went out that night to tea, 

7 Their heads were smooth and glossy, their tails were swing- 
ing free; 

They held their things as they had learned, and tried to be 
polite; — 

8 With snowy bibs beneath their chins they were a pretty 
sight. 

But, alas, for manners beautiful, and coats as soft as silk! 

The moment that the little kits were asked to take some milk, 


1° They dropped their spoons, forgot to bow, and — oh, what 
do you think ? 
They put their noses in the cups and all began to drink! 
Yes, every naughty little kit set up a miou for more, 
Then knocked the tea-cups over,t* and scampered through the 
door. , 
Motions 
1 Stand erect. Hands by side. 
2 Fold arms and look very implosiagy- 
3 Place pinafore, to imitate bibs by"raising the bottom and placing 
it around the neck. 
Place fingers as if to lift a cup to the mouth. 
Make a bow. 
Let children take hold of hands as if to go out. 
Smooth hair. 
Point to chins. 
Point to coats or pinafores. 
10 Look very sorrowful. 
11 Raise hands and throw them both forward towards the door. - 
— Recitations, Rhymes and Dialogues. Compiled by Emily War- 
rington. 
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Game of Jolly Fiddlers 


L. ROUNTREE SMITH 
(Book rights reserved) 


Song of Fiddlers 
L. ROUNTREE SMITH T. B. WEAVER, 1909 


One inside circle sings 


cy eee re eee 


In circle 











March and sing 


Sl pastAgteec\i|d Ade te 2a 
Gls - Fetes esis | 


Two children stand inside a circle and sing 
We are two jolly fiddlers, 
Who fiddled all the day, 
“Over The Hills and Far Away,” 
Is the only tune we play. 
Children in the circle sing 
But one’s so blind he cannot see,* 
And one fell out and hurt his knee,” 


So, soon they will choose you and me, 
With a fiddle-de, de, de, de.s 








Children in the circle march round, clapping hands singing 
Clap, clap the hands, 
‘Clap, clap with glee, 
They may choose you, 
They may choose me, 
Clap merrily. 


(They continue to march around the circle several times, 
singing, pause, face the center, and the two fiddlers choose 
two children to take their places, the original fiddlers take 
places in the circle, and the game proceeds as before.) * 

x Point to right eye. 


2 Point to right knee. 
3 Motion of playing fiddle. 





A May-Basket Finger-Play 


BerTHA E. BusH 


Take a pretty piece of paper," 
Fold ? and cut 3 and paste it 4 so; 
Now we'll make some tissue fringes 5 
Put them on © to hang below. 


Cut 3 and twist 7 and paste 4 the handle; 
See!® Our basket is all done; 

We will fill it full of flowers 9 
Hang it, *° knock,** and how we’ll run! 


MorTIoNns 

1 Hold up two hands to show size of required piece of . 

2 Motion of folding. - e . mn 

3 Motion of cutting. 

4 Motion of pasting. 

5 Make believe hold up strip of tissue paper and slash it into fringe. 

6 Motion of pasting fringe on to bottom of basket. 

7 Motion of twisting paper. 

8 Fingers inserinanl, umbs touching to imitate completed 
basket with handle. 


9 Motion of picking flowers and arranging in basket. 
10 Reach out to make believe hang basket on door-knob, 
itr Motion of knocking on door. 
{ r2_ All run around the room. 
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A May Poster 


Procure a large sheet of gray mounting board. Trace on 
a large sheet of white paper the outline of a tree trunk 
and branches. Color the trunk and branches a dark brown 
with water colors or crayons. Cut out this tree outline and 
paste it upon the gray mounting board. Have all the chil- 
dren make tiny sprays of apple blossoms, white and pale 
pink with tiny green leaves. Cut out the sprays and paste 
each one on the branches of the tree, and behold an apple 
tree in full bloom! 

Have some child make a cutting of a swing and color the 
rope a pale yellow or buff, and paste this swing from one of 
the lower branches of the tree. Paste a cutting of a child 
(colored with crayons) in the swing and other children play- 
ing about under the tree. 

Result: a delightfully realistic poster well adapted to the 
season of “Merrie May.” 

A small sheet of paper pasted at the middle of the lower 
edge of the mounting board may contain the following 
quotation from Robert Louis Stevenson, neatly copied 
by some child. 

How do you like to go up in a swing, 
Up in the air so blue? 

Oh, I do think it the pleasantest thing, 
Ever a child can do! 


MAupE M. GRAN1 





A Use for Paper Napkins 


I wonder if all the readers of PRmmARY EDUCATION know 
how useful Dennison’s paper napkins are as incentives for 
writing? You can get designs suitable for every month in 
the year. 

In using the napkins, cut out the design and paste it near 
the top of a sheet of writing paper. Let the children write on 
the lines below the picture. 

I Always choose a few children who are skillful with the 
scissors to cut out the designs on the napkins before school, or 
when they have finished their busy work. By so doing, I get 
better attendance and busy work also. 

In September the goldenrod napkins make very pretty fancy 
papers. Wnder the picture, have the children write an 
appropriate stanza of poetry, e.g.: 


“The goldenrod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown.” 


For October, use the beautifully colored autumn leaves, 
and under them have written: 


“Come little leaves,’ 
Said the wind one day.” 


The cattails also make pretty papers. 

In teaching about Holland during the month of November, 
use the delft napkins. The children will work like Trojans 
in order to get a little Dutch girl and the geese on their papers. 

In December, the holly napkins make one of the prettiest 
sets of papers. The children love the Santa Claus pictures 
which have been put upon the market for the first time this 
year. The crépe paper with the same design is also very 
lovely. 

The pine cone napkins can be used in January and in 
February the cherries make very effective papers. The flags 
also make an ambitious set. 

If Easter comes in March use the Easter lilies, and in April 
the violets. For May, use any of the numerous floral designs. 
June has a wealth of designs to choose from, ¢.g., sea-weed 
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and shells, outing, or the nursery paper. The little girl 
leading her lamb is so pretty and appropriate for the closing 
days of school. 


Ba P, 





Primary Reading 


The 1A Class read wretchedly. Was it reading — that 
nerve-racking rendition of words that seemed to call up no 
thought picture ? 

Easier selections brought little improvement, so I put 
them with the beginners’ class for a blackboard game. 
“Read this and then do just what I direct you” (emphasizing 
the fact that by the crayon I was telling them something 
quite as much as by my voice). I wrote quickly one sentence 
at a time, as: “Please bring me a book,” “Please bring me 
the green box,” “ Put the box on my desk,” “ Bring me a red 
book, John,” “Put the little green book on this red one.” 
(How long it was before Bert did that, while the beginners 
were fairly jumping out of their seats in their eagerness!) 
Some were very slow but I smilingly refused a green book 
when the crayon demanded a blue one. Soon they could 
grasp and follow a simple direction at once; and those groups 
of words meant thoughts! 

I returned to simple interesting selections in the reader, 
first getting the children out of their stiff reading-class selves 
by a brisk chat about ants, leaves, or whatever the subject 
might be. Then, “This first sentence tells us something 
about the ant. What is it, Edward? Yes! Now read that 
to us, Lucy.” 

A poorly read sentence was written on the blackboard 
as I said, “Let us see just what the important things in this 
sentence are, what we want most to tell. Let’s put those 
words up on hills, so. There! Every one can see them now. 
We'll let the rest go down in the valleys; we don’t care so 
much about them. Now read it, Edward.” 

He climbed those hills splendidly. 

M.S. S. 





Told with Scissors 


I had a little pony, 

His name was Dapple-gray, 
I lent him to a lady, 

To ride a mile away. 
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She whipped him, she lashed him, 
She rode him through the mire: 

I would not lend my pony now 
For all a lady’s hire. 





—M other Goose 





Rubber Stamps 


I wonder how many of you have seen the “‘Teddy Bear”’ 
and “Soldier” rubber stamps. Six with a stamping pad for 
ten cents. Found at’any ten-cent store. They are so much 
cheaper and easier to use than gummed dots or stars. 

K. K. O’N. 





A Number Device 


Every primary teacher has experienced the difficulty cf 
teaching rapid addition to young pupils, where the process 
involves the more difficult “endings” as 49 + 5. Here is 
a little device which has proved interesting and very helpful 

On pieces of cardboard, about 3” square, write in large, 
plain figures in ink, the combinations as they would be pre- 
sented to the child’s mind in adding a column, thus: 


=e 
| 59 | 


Make sufficient of these differént combinations to go round 
the class, say five times. 

When class is ready to commence work, place the pupils 
around a long table; distribute all the cards fage down upon 
it, and upon the command “Ready,” each pupil takes one 
and immediately thinks the answer. Begin at one end and 
take the answers orally from each child in turn, giving 
him,fbut a second to think. The pupil retains every card 
which he answers correctly, but forfeits it, if wrong. The 
pupil holding the most cards at the end, wins the game, and 
may receive an extra “star,” or “punch” in his ticket for 
class work. 

On the command again, pupils take another card and 
quickly give answers as before. Do not take time to have 
them “say 59 + 6 are 65, but just 65. This method takes 
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but a few minutes, and by repeatedly facing a combination, 
the pupil becomes familiar with it and soon makes it his own. 
So he meets it as an old friend in the long column of figures 
and recognizes it rapidly. The very dullest child will make 
a great effort to keep his card. 

If a long table is not handy, distribute cards to the chil- 
dren, one card at a time as they stand in class; or place cards 
on blackboard ledge; allow pupils to go up together and take 
one. Repeat until all cards are used. 

My pupils are delighted with the game, and so am I with 
the results. he BR. Je 


Charts 


Teachers, have you ever used charts? I mean a chart for 
each child. We have several different sets and with fifty 
pupils in the room, I find them invaluable as time-savers. 
Of course it is work to prepare them; but with proper care 
a set will last a long time. I always want my September 
babies to become familiar with the rainbow colors early in 
the year, and I ixave used the following charts to great ad- 
vantage. 

The first set is made of tag-board, 9x12 inches. This 
is ruled into rectangles 14x 2 inches. In the upper row of 
rectangles are pasted the rainbow colors in order. Below 
are written and printed the names of the colors. Each 
child is given a chart and some rainbow colored pegs. A 
definite number of pegs are to be placed in each rectangle. 
Sometimes engine coated circles, triangles, or squares are 
used. 

Another set is made on tag-board, 4x 12. These are ruled 
into six spaces 2x 4 inches. Across the top are written and 
printed the colors of the rainbow, not in order. The children 
place all, the red pegs under the word “‘red,”’ and the yellow 
under the word “yellow,” and soon. ‘Thus the child becomes 
perfectly familiar with the colors and their names, both in 
script and print. The charts are always ready and make 
excellent seat work if you happen to be pressed for time. 

L. C. R. 








A New Game 


I have used this little device on Friday afternoons for a 
considerable time, and find that the children never tire of it. 
After reviewing the new words taught during the week, write 
sentences, such as the following, on the blackboard, one at 
a time, leaving out several letters of the words; e¢.g., 


H-l-n c-n r--d in th-s b—k 
Or 


H-v- = y-u a d-g, F—d?- 


If the pupils can read such stories rapidly. one may be sure 
that they are thoroughly familiar with all the words. The 
child who gets most of the sentences correct wins the game. 

Vancouver, B. C. M. McDonatp 
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Twenty Minute Plays IX 


ALIce E. ALLEN 


A May Day 


Note To TEACHERS: The directions accompanying the Twenty 
Minute Plays, in each instance show how the Play may be, not how it 
must be given. Get thoroughly into its spirit, use your own discretion 
and ingenuity in the arrangements, take from or add to the dialogue 
—§in short, give the Plays in your own way. 


DIRECTIONS 


Choose 3 little girls and 3 little boys to be Molly, Polly, Dolly, Fred, 
Ted, and Ned —the little May Folks. Choose a little girl to be 
“Little Sweet Grass Lady,” another to be “Little Maid Sweet-as-the- 
May,” and 6 others to be the Butterflies. Choose a little boy to be 
“‘ Little Old Man of the Woods,’’ and 6 others to be Bob Redbreasts. All 
other children may join in song, but should remain in their seats. 
There may be real sweet-grass or paper baskets. A green or blossomed 
bough is the May Pole. As a surprise to all the other children, let little 
Maid Sweet-as-the-May carry enough flowers — real or paper — so 
that each child in room may have at least one. 


THE PLAY 


Little Sweet Grass Lady, Little Old Man of the Woods, 
Butterflies, Bob-Redbreasts, and Little Maid Sweet-as-the- 
May take their places. Little May Folks run toward little 
Sweet Grass Lady. 


Lady (as they come up) Why, who are you? And where 
are you going so early? 

Boys We’resix little May Folks — 

Girls And we’re going to have a May Day all our very 
own this very day — 

Lady But this isn’t May Day — May Day’s the first of 
May. 

May Folks Any day of May’s a May Day — 

Molly Ifonly you know just how to have it. 

Fred The trouble is we don’t — won’t you please tell 
us? 

Lady Well, one thing you need is some May Baskets. 
I’ve just six left over. You may have them and welcome. 
(She gives each child a May Basket.) But May Baskets 
won’t make a May Day. Run along till you find Something 
Else. 

May Folks 
Grass Lady. 

(Little May Folks run along till they meet Little Old Man 
of the Woods.) ; 

Old Man (as they come up) Well, well, who are you? 
And where are you going so early? 

Boys We're six little May Folks — 

Girls And we’re going to have a May Day, etc. (as above). 

Old Man But this isn’t May Day, etc. (as above). 

May Folks Any day of May’s a May Day, etc. (as above). 
Molly If only, etc. (as above). 


‘ 
Oh thank you, thank you, dear little Sweet 
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Polly We met the Little Sweet Grags Lady and she gave 
us each a May Basket —(all show baskets). 

Ned But she said we must have Something Else— 

Old Man Well, one thing you need is a May Pole. Now, 
I’ve just one left over. You may have it and welcome. 
(He hands Molly a green or blossomed bough.) But May 
Baskets and May Poles won’t make a May Day. Run along 
till you find Something Else. 

May Folks Oh thank you, thank you, dear Little Man 
of the Woods. 

(Little May Folks run along till they see Bobolinks.) 

Bobolinks (as Little May Folks come up) Who are you? 
etc. (Conversation is repeated as above, until Ned speaks, 
then is continued as below) 

Ted So we went on till we met the Little Old Man of 
the Woods — 

Molly And he gave us this May Pole (lifts Pole high). 

Fred But he said we must find Something Else — 

Bobolinks (one after another) Well, one thing you need 
is a May Song. We were just practicing one when you come 
up. Listen— we'll teach you. (They hum air of ‘May 
Day,” page 284. Little May Folks, listen, sing a note 
here and there — finally join in. No words are used.) But 
May Baskets, May Poles, May Songs even won’t make a 
May Day. Run along till you find Something Else. 

May Folks Oh thank you, thank you, dear little Bobolinks. 

(Little May Folks run along humming air till they see 
Butter flies.) 

Butterflies (one after another, as they came up) Why, who 
are you? etc. (Repeat conversation as above until after Fred 
has spoken, then continue, as below.) 

Dolly So then we came along till we met the Bobolinks. 
And they taught us a new May Song. (They all hum air 
softly.) 

Ted But they said we must find Something Else. 

Butterflies (one after another) Well, one thing you need 
is a May Dance. Just watch —we’ll show you such a 
pretty one. (All humming air of ‘‘A May Day,” Butter- 
flies dance lightly. May Folks watch, try a step or two, 
finally join in) But May Baskets, May Poles, May Songs, 
May Dances, even won’t quite make May Day. Run along 
till you find Something Else. 

May Folks Oh thank you, thank you, dear little Butter- 
flies. 

(Humming softly, and trying dance-step, little May Folks 
run on till they meet Little Maid Sweet-as-the-May.) 


Little Maid (as they come up) Who are you? etc. (Re- 


peat conversation as above until Ted has spoken, then con- 
tinue as below.) 

Molly So we came on till we met the Butterflies. 
they taught us such a pretty May Dance. 
(Humming, they all dance lightly to and fro.) 

(Continued on page 287) 


And 
Just watch. 
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CARE OF CHILDREN UNDER FIVE 
YEARS OF AGE 


The present solicitude for the welfare of 
children gives interest to accounts of or- 
ganized systems for the protection and 
training of children below the normal age 
of school attendance. The report of the 
Consultative Committee of the English 
Board of Education, which was issued in 
1908, is a mine of information as to provi- 
sion of this kind in European countries. 

We look naturally to Germany for-sugges- 
tions as to the means of systematizing and 
supporting agencies for the care of young 
children. According to the report before 
us, the institutions existing in that empire, 
for children below the compulsory school 


. age, are of three kinds, krippen or créches, 


kleinkinderbewahranstalten and kindergar- 
tens. The krippen, as a rule, form a 
distinct class by themselves, being concerned 
only with very young children up to three 
years of age, though, in some cases, older 
children are admitted; but the bewahran- 
stalten and the kindgergartens are not 
always to be distinguished from one another. 
Both receive children between the ages of 
two and a half or three and six years. 

The bewahranst<lt exists primarily for 
social reasons, its object being to afford a 
refuge for children whose mothers are at 
work; it is, therefore, open from early 
morning till evening, and provides the chil- 
dren attending it with a midday meal. 
The primary object of the kindergarten, on 
the other hand, is education according to 
Froebel’s principles, for which purpose it 
meets for a couple-cf hours, morning and 
afternoon. But in practice no hzrd and 
fast line can be drawn between the two 
classes of institutions. 

The kindergarten is often also a bewah- 
ranstalt, remaining open all day, and pro- 
viding dinner, while the bewahranstalt, 
especially when it is run on non-sectarian 
lines, is frequently a kindergarten in Froebel’s 
sense of the word. In towns where the 
distinction between the two institutions 
remains clearly defined, the poorer children 
naturally attend the bewahranstalt, and the 
wealthier ones, the kindergarten. The 
tendency to-day, on the whole, is rather to 
level the distinction between the two classes 
of institution, though there remains a cer- 
tain rivalry between them. 

These institutions are generally of private 
origin and maintained by private generosity; 
but there are several instances of adoption 
of kinderbewahranstalten and kindergartens 
by municipalities. Where this is not done 
the municipality generally gives permission 
for the establishment of these institu- 
tions. 

The average salary of a kindergarten 
teacher of the first class ranges from 700M. 
($175) to 1200M. ($300) yearly, and the 
salary of a kinderpflegerin, or nursery maid, 


from about 120M ($30) to 600M. ($150) 


yearly, with board and lodging. 
—A.T.S. in Education 
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Hygienic Importance of 
Dustless Conditions in School Buildings 


The problem of preserving hygienic conditions in school buildings is 
one that deserves the serious attention of those responsible for the health 
of pupils under their care. Ample ventilation and scrupulous cleanliness 
are vital, but, unless the floors receive proper attention and treatment, 
the dust that accumulates will be a constant menace, for dust is recog- 
nized as the greatest carrier and distributer of disease 
A simple yct effectiye treatment of floors is found in 


‘STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


—a preparation that accomplishes its purpose by catching and holding all dust particles, 
and killing the millions of disease bacilli coming in contact with it. 
ments a ycar are all that are necessary. Standard Floor Dressing preserves the floors 
makes the wood last longer and reduces the labor and cost of caretaking. 


A Trial Free of All Cost 


We will gladly prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing as a 
dust preventive, by treating floor of one room or corridor in 
any school or public building AT OUR OWN EXPENSE, 
To localities far removed from our agencies, we will 
send free sample with full directions for applying. 
Write for testimonials, reports and book, 
“ Dust ard its Dangers.” 
Not intented for household use. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(mMCORPORATED 


germs known. 
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‘Three or four treat- 
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DO WORRY AnD |; 
NERVOUSNESS PA) 


Machinery wears longest when friction is reduced to a 
minimum. The teacher so instructs her pupils, and she 
should apply the truth to herself. Worry and nervous- 
ness a.e ilfs which decrease efficiency and impair vital 
forces. When good results.are difficult to secure in your 
teaching you need not look far for the seat of your trouble. 
You a'e worried over coming examinations for renewal of 
certificate; you fear you cannot secure advancement to a 
higher grade of certificate, which means a better school 
and better salary; or, you do not know how to interest the 
pupils in their lessons, showing clearly your need of better 
methods. These are a fewof the causes leading to failure, 
and they can be removed. 


EVENING STUDY PAYS 


and when properly directed is a certain remedy for the 
friction of worry and nervousness. We can instruct you 
in the branches needed to help you through that examina- 
tion; our New Normal Courses were red expressly 
for such service. In our Primary Methods and Interme- 
diate and Grammar Methods we can give you all the best 
Methods of teaching every branch, and teach them so 
thoroughly to you that you will become expert in methods. 
Scores of perfect type studies illumine the text. The secret 
of successful teaching is the thorough preparation for your 
task, and our business is to study your needs and offer the 
best possibl: aid. Will you not write to-day, telling us 
just where you need assistance ? 


Interstate School of Correspondence 
378-384 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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S THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
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FAIRBANKS’ HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Cloth 236 pages Price, 60 cents 


It is written by 2 person who has studied children and knows their 
mental aptitude and abilities. He would have them /earn to observe first, 
read and talk, and, later on, study. This is common sense, and founded on 


psychological and physiological laws of growth. 


CHaRLes F. Kino, Manager of National School of Methods 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





BOSTON NEW YORA 


CHICAGO 
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3 Learn of bobolinks a little gay song, 
Sing it for your merry little May Song. 
For any little gay song 
Of May may be a May Song, etc. 


4 Learn of butterflies a little gay dance, 
Dance it for your merry little May dance. 
For any little gay dance 
Of May may be a May dance, etc. 


run up and down aisles leaving basket, or flower, or two, on each desk.) 
* All rights reserved. 
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5 Flowers gather, white and golden-gay flowers, 
Baskets fill with ev’ry kind of May flowers 


For any little gay flower 
Of May may be a May flower, etc, 


6 So on this — a sunny little gay day, 
We will have our merry little May Day. 


For any little gay day 
Of May may be a May Day, etc. 


(In first stanza, put blossoms in Queen’s hair ; second, hold pole high; third, Queen leading, circle gaily about pole ; fourth, continue ; fifth, show baskets ; sixth, 





Spring Beauties 

Each child should have a headdress of crépe paper representing the 
flower she has chosen — carry blossoms of same in hand. 

Daisy Yellow hub on head — white collar clipped like daisy petals 
and shirred on band around neck. 

Violet A violet hood thrown back from face in large flaps — green 
stem long and hanging down behind. 

Dandelion Fringe of about 8” of orange paper with green fringe 
on outside. Shir as before on band of muslin (1” wide by 3” long) 
for collar ruche. 

Rose Tink flared hood, yellow hub attached to same, fitted close to 


















head. 

Mignonette Green cap and long twisted green stem (use fine wire 
on stems). 

Buttercup Yellow hood — large flare thrown back, green stem and 
calyx. 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit Green hood wired to stand up and twisted tongue 
of green inside just back of hea:l. 


Daisy 


Violet 


Dandelion 


I am a little daisy, 
I look up to the light, 

My hood is round and yellow, 
My collar, ruffled white 


I am a purple violet, 
The children love me too; 
I come in early springtime 
When the sky is bright and blue. 


I am a little dandelion, 

I spring up in the grass, 
I’m green, and golden yellow, 
You'll see me as you pass. 

(Continued on page 286) 
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Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Will purify your blood, clear 
your complexion, restore your 
appetite, relieve your tired feel- 
ing, build you up. Be ‘sure to 
take it this spring. 

Get it today in usual liquid form or 
tablets called Sarsatabs. 100 Doses $1. 


VACATION MONEY 











You buy 60% to 
on credit — 100%, profit 
pay when and 
sold —and monthly 
keep the prizes to 
profits our agents 





“he “Gem” Cooker 


Independence for Teachers and Students. 
why sell and advertise our PATENTED STEAM 
COOKER and complete line of PURE ALUMI- 
NUM COOKING. UTENSILS. An opportunity 
to make $125.00 and over every month. Experience 
not necessary. Write now for particulars. Address 


SALES MANAGER, 
American Aluminum Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 100. LEMONT, ILLINOIS 

















SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


The University of Chicago 
The School of Education 


© Courses for elementary school teachers. Special 
courses in kindergarten, home economics, manual 
training, and the arts. Courses for secondary school 
teachers and for supervisors. ‘| Graduate Courses in 
education for advanced students, normal school and 
college teachers. § Registration in the School of 
Education admits to University courses in all depart- 
ments, and leads to degrees undergraduate and 
graduate. 


First Term = June 20-July 27 
Second Term = July 28-Sept. 2 


CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


The University of Chicago, Chicago. Illinois 


UMMER @ oF THe 
CHOOL OUTH 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
Knoxville 
Ninth Session —June 21 to July 29, 1910 


200 Courses 

100 Instructors 

60 Popular Lectures 

Music Festival 

2113 registered students last year 
Largest and best summer school for teachers. 
For announcement containing full informa- 
tion, address 


P. P. CLAXTON, Saperintendent 

















FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 
Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail . 
one student in each county and city in the U. 

Normal, Academic and Business Courses 


Alg. Chem. Physics Arith. Book-keeping 
Lit. Rhet. Phys. Geog. Geog. Shorthand 
Lat. Geom. Methods Gram. Penmanship 
Bot. Geol. Zool. Hist. Com. Law. 


50 other branches from which to select 
Cut out this ad. and 2 ron application for Free 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 


wiAi7 CLASS PINS 


ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 
Either¥ style with aay three letters or 
and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 
25c each, $2.50 a doz. ; Silver Plated, 100 ea., 
$1.00 a doz. Special designs inPins or 
made for any School or Society, at low my 
Send design for 
-stian Bros. Co. 887 Gouth Ave., Rochester, N. Ys 
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NOTES 


CARING FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


There is being sent out by the Bureau of 
Municipal Research of New York City a 
It is addressed to the school su- 
perintendents throughout the country, and 
is entitled, ‘What 360 cities are doing for 
the physical welfare of school children.” 
At the same time a request is made of the 
superintendents to send in a statement of 
what is being done along these lines in their 
own schools or cities. 

“These cities,” says the bulletin, ‘have 
a total population of 22,000,000 cnd a 
total shcool enrollment of over 4,000,000. 
Of these cities 149, with 700,000 school 
children, are not making any attempt to 
discover transmissible diseases at school; 
211 are inspecting for such diseases; 234 
are examining for defective vision; 171 for 
breathing troubles and 119 for bad teeth; 
107,;. with a population of 2,800,000, have 
no examination of any kind for their 550,000 
school children. 

“Finding diseases and defects does not 
protect children unless discovery is followed 
by treatment. In fifty-eight cities nurses 
take children to dispensaries or instruct 
parents at schoolhouses; fifty-eight send 
nurses from house to house to instruct 
parents and to persuade them to have their 
family physicians, of nearby dispensaries, 
give the necessary attention; ror send out 
cards of instruction about tuberculosis, 
dental hygiene and diet to parents, either 
by children or by mail; while 157 cities have 
arranged special co-operation with dis- 
pensaries, hospitals and relief societies for 
giving the children the shoes or clothing or 
medical and dental care which is found 
necessary. 

“Children found predisposed to tubercu- 
losis, or already infected with it, will be 
sought out and given special care or instruc- 
tion by ninety-seven cities. Out-of-door 
schools, roof schools, ferry boat schools and 
hospital schools for tuberculosis children 
are provided. New York City will spend 
next year $6500 for making over and equip- 
ping twenty rooms in regular buildings, a 
first step in an entirely new plan of ventila- 
tion which will give outdoor air to all chil- 
dren, sick or well. New York also excludes 
from school children already infected with 
tuberculosis, which in justice to these chil- 
dren makes necessary proper care and special 
classes away from other children. 

“Three or four years ago medical inspec- 
tion meant a hurried looking over of school 
children to discover measles, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, etc. Now twenty-three cities 
look more for defective vision than for trans- 
missible diseases. 

“Three years ago adenoid growths were 
almost unheard of among school teachers, 
and not even progressive medical men were 
taking an interest in dental hygiene. Yet 
to-day in 171 cities adenoid, hypertrophied 
tonsils and breathing defects are seen to be 
a more serious menace to child welfare and 
schosl progress than the more easily de- 
tected contagious diseases of which people 
are more afraid, and 1109 cities are taking 
inventory of dental needs at school.’’ 

— Educational Review 


Buy Direct from the Producer 


FOR THIS 


FRENCH CURL | /incH 


GENUINE 


OSTRICH. PLUME 
VALUE *5 












This magnificent French 
Cur! Ostrich Plume is full 
17 inches in length, made of 
the highest grade hard flue os- 
trich selected from the male 
™ bird. Has a very glossy fibre 
and is extra wide, with heavy 
P drooping head. Let us send you 
this Plume on arproval. Send A 
15c. to pay express cha 
we will send you this "Fes udfel 
Plume in black, white or colors, to your express office, 
C.O.D. with privilege of examination. If satisfactory 
pey the express agent $1.85 and the Plume is yours. 
f, on exa.nination, you do not think this most 
marvelous value you ever saw, if you can duplicate of 
your dealer for less than $5.00, tell the express agent 
to return the Plume to us and we will refund your 15. 
Or, f #34 prefer to send the full amount, $1.95, we will 
senithe Plume immediately, express prepaid, and if not 
satisfactory, we will promptly refund your money. 


- We take all the risk 


SPECIAL FULL 18-INCH OSTRICH PLUME 2 28 
en BLACK AND COLORS AT — 
EAS AA—Uur Superfine 19-inch French Curl Plume 
combines quality, size and width. Made of 
riz1, glossy hard-flue fibres with extra heavy 5,00 00 
drooping French head, price 

For complete line of Ostrich Feathers, including bar- 
gains in Willow Plumes, write for Free catalogue. 


South African Importing Del 8 CHOMD 


THE OSTRICH PLUME HOUSE OF AMERICA 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Pinger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holida’s, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
s, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dept. 67, Chicago 

















wetee TRAINING IN WRITING leading 
the highest attainable proficiency in LEGI- 
sar RAPIDITY, EASE AND ENDURANCE. 


hese are the characteristics of the PALMER 
METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING 


Visitors to NEW YORK and BOSTON Public 
chools can see entire classes of young pupils write 
at commercial speed hour after hour without physi- 
cal strain. In many schools the Palmer Method 
has reduced more than one-half the periods devoted 
to composition, spelling and other written tests. 

Normal courses free to teachers where complete 
introductions have been made. One copy of 
self-teaching Palmer Method Manual will be sent 
postpaid for 25 cents. 


Full information upon request. 


The A. N. PALMER CO. 


WANTE 


New York City 
land. Pleasant 
and profitable 





Educated people ‘to re- 
present high grade book 
proposition in New Eng- 


VACATION WORK 


for teachers. Address 
COMPTON & HORINE 
98 Hemenway Street - - Boston, Mass. 











Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. . 

Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Norms! and Civil Service Departments. 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ 
and Cicil Service cety 





oo ae 


THE. ‘WOME CORRESPONDENCE’ S SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MAS 











ASEPTIC PAPER CUPS 
and 
CUP CABINETS 


for 
SCHOOLS 
Manufactured by 
AMERICAN WATER 
SUPPLY CO. of N. CE. 








251 Causeway Street - * Boston, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 284) 
Rose 
I am a little wild rose, 
I come in sunny weather, 
When all the sky is cloudy 
I close up altogether 


Mignonette 
I am a sprig of mignonette, 
I’m almost: always green, 
I grow within the garden-bed 
Tis there,I may be seen. 


Buttercup 
And I am little buttercup, 
My cup is gold within 
I can tell if you love butter, 
Hold me up to your chin. 


J ack-in-the-Pul pit 
I am a Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
The only boy of all! 
You'll see me in the woodlands 
Where I stretch up straight and tall. 


All 
We know you’re glad to see us, 
We always tell of spring; 
We'll dance and laugh together 
In one big flower-ring (ring). 











[ IRD ALPHABET 


HARRIETTE WILBUR 


Each child has a picture of the bird about 
which he recites — all but (26). 

The teacher writes the alphabet in large 
capitals on the blackboard, where all may 
see it easily. Before each child recites he 
writes after the initia] letter the name of the 
bird he is to present. Do not have the birds 
come in alphabetical order, as half the fun of 
the recitation is the finding the proper place 
for writing the word. At the close of (4) 
the list wil]; look tike-this: 


A H O V 
B Be Ww 

Cc Jay Q X-Brii (Cross-B111) 
D~ K Robin Y 
E 

F 


























agle LS Z 





(1) — Robin 
“Ring it out o’er hill and plain, 
Through the garden’s lonely bowers, 
Till the green leaves dance again, 
Till the air is sweet with flowers! 
Wake the cowslips by the rill, 
Wake the yellow daffodil! 
Robin’s come!”’ 
(2) — Jay 
“QO, bluejay, up in the maple tree, 
Shaking your throat with such bursts of glee, 
How did you happen to be so blue? 
Did you steal a bit of the lake for your crest, 
And fasten blue violets into your vest ? 
Tell me, I pray you — tell me true!” 


(3) — X-Bill (Cross-Bill) 
Tell me, funny little bird, 
Is it any trouble, 
To eat with a peculiar bill 
That crosses nearly double ? 


(4) — Eagle 
The largest bird, the strongest bird, 
The fiercest bird of all. 
The wildest bird, the freest bird, 
The king among them all. 
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(5) — Wood pecker 
“The old woodpecker is hard at work, 
A carpenter is he. 
And you can hear him hammering 
His nest up in the tree.” 


(6) — Humming Bird 
Like a flash of lightning, 
Like a rainbow bright, 
A tiny bird goes humming 
Through the flowers and light. 


(7) — Thrush 


‘““There’s a merry brown thrush sitting up in a tree; 
He’s singing to me! He’s singing to me! 
And what does he say, little girl, little boy? 
“Oh! the world’s running over with joy! 
Hush! Look, in my tree! 
I’m as happy as happy can be!’” 


(8) — Geese 
Kling, klang, kling! 
Spring! It is spring! 
The cry goes ringing through the sky, 
From the wild geese sailing above so high. 


(9) — Owl 
“So, when the night falls, and dogs do howl, 
Sing, Ho! for the rule of the bold brown owl! 
We know not alway 
Who are kings by day, 
But the king of the night is the bold brown owl! 


(10) — Albatross 


Over the sea, 
Over the sea! 
The wild albatross 
A sailor is he! 


(11) — Chick-a-dee 
‘“‘When I’m in good voice,” said the chick-a-dee, 
“T can-sing way up to high C, high C; 
' But I’ve caught such a cold 
That for love or for gold 
I can only sing chick-a-dee-dee-dee.”’ 


(12) — Pewee 
“Dear little friend, what is your name?” 
I asked a bird in the maple tree; 
And soon a call in answer came: 
““Pe-wee! pe-wee! pe-wee!”’ 


(13) — Lark 
“Be merry, all birds, to-day, 
Be merry on earth as you never were merry before 
Be merry in heaven, O larks, and far away, 
And merry for ever and ever and one day more.” 


(14) — Yellow Bird 


A yellow bird in a maple tree, 
Looked down on a yellow lawn, 
And laughed because each flower there 
A yellow dress had on. 


“You noisy bird,” cried dandelion, 
“You saucy little fellow! 
I’d have you know 7 set the style 
In the wearing of bright yellow.” 


(15) — Nightingale 
“The nightingale made a mistake, 
She sang a few notes out of tune; 
Her heart was ready to break, 
And she hid away from the moon ” 


K Continued on page 288)| 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


in the City of New York 


Summer Session of 1910 
July 6 to August 17 


TEACHERS COLLEGE will provide eighty- 
eight courses by regular instructors, including 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Edward L. Thorndike 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


{ John Dewey 
(John A. MacVannel 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
| Commissioner E. E. Brown 
( Associate Superintendent Edson 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
John Franklin Brown 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
\Frank M. McMurry 
(George Strayor 
KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 
{Patty S. Hill 
(Grace Fulner 
THE TEACHING OF FINE ARTS 
Arthur W. Dow 
THE TEACHING OF GERMAN 
E. W. Bagster-Collins 
THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS 
David Eugene Smith 


There will also be complete programs in Household 
Arts, Industrial Arts, Physical Education and ex- 
tensive offerings in other fields. 


Detailed information will be sent upon request. 


Paul Monroe 





Simple Hensel met a pencil going down the lane; 
Said Simple Hensel to the pencil, ‘“ Pray tell me your 


name. 

The pencil smiled and then replied, “The name is 
everything, 

And mine is DIXON you must know, and that’s the 
same as King. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOY 


should always have one of 


DIXON’S Ggarmte PENCILS 


GRAPHITE 
to use in his school work. He will do better work and 
at the same time make it easier for his teacher. 





There is a vast difference in lead pencils; would you 
like to be introduced to the best? Then send 16c. in 
stamps, and samples worth double the amount will be 
sent you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


MISS FITZGERALD’S 


FIFTH CONDUCTED TOUR 
66 DAYS = = $410 


The Passion Play— Coaching in Dolomites and in 
Ireland. 

Visiting England, France, Belgium, Germany, Aus- 
triin Tyrol, Italy, Switzerland, Ireland. 

Estimates on portions of tour. 


224 NO. HAMLIN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


SCHOOL-ROOM 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


FOR MAY 


By the Popular Author 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


The Coming of May,a Bird Day Enter- 
tainment. (Grade — Intermediate.) Four 
and Twenty Song-Birds, Exercise for Bird 
Day. (Grade — Intermediate. In Sweet 
Remembrance, an Exercise for Memorial 
Day. (Grade — Intermediate.) 

Price, 20 cents 














EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco 





MISS GERTRUDE THOMPSON 

has written of her experience in securing a 

library for her school without cost to herself 
This is conta‘ned.in.a charming - 


Publishing Com 
and Chicago, 
request, 


by Education 
ny, Boston, New York, 
will be sent free upon 





(Continued from page 282) 


Polly But they said we raust find 
Something Else. 

Little Maid Well, one thing you need 
is a little May Queen. Choose carefully 
—for if you choose the right one, she 
will find for you the Something Else! 

Little Folks Oh, oh, oh —we choose 
you—you—you, you dear little Maid 
Sweet-as-the-May! 

Little Maid (laughing) Well, here’s 
the Something Else which you need to 
make May Day. (Humming and danc- 
ing gaily about, she scatters flowers.) 

May Folks (hurrying to gather flowers 
speak one after another) May flowers! 
Of course the Something Else was May 
flowers! There couldn’t be a May 
Day without May flowers, could there ? 
Now, we'll fill our baskets, set up our 
pole, crown our Queen, sing and dance 
and have our very own little May Day. 

All For every day of May’s a May 
Day! (Sing “A May Day.’’) 

(In first stanza, put blossoms in Queen’s 
hair; in second, hold pole high; in third, 
Queen leading, circle gaily about pole; in 
fourth, continue; in fifth, show baskets; in 


sixth, run up and down aisles, leaving basket, 
or flower or two, on each desk.) 





BOOKS 


Lucta’s Stories oF AMERICAN Dis- 
COVERERS FOR LITTLE AMERICANS. By 
Rose Lucia, Principal of Primary Schools, 
Montpelier, Vt. Cloth, r2mo, 184 pages, 
with illustrations. Price, 40 cents. Amer- 
ican Book Company, New York. 


The fifty short stories in this supplemen- 
tary reader for the third grade tell in vividly 
dramatic form of the discoveries and explora - 
tions in the Western Hemisphere, from 
Columbus to Hudson. The stories are in 
chronological order, and give a clear idea of 
how the various European nations become 
sharers in North and South America. The 
illustrations are numerous and exceptionally 
attractive, including the werk of such well 
known artists as T. de Thulstrup and 
W. H. Drake. 


Mary oF PLymoutTH. By James Otis. 
Cloth, 12 mo, 156 pages, with illustrations. 
Price, 35 cents. New York: American 
Book Company. 


Written by one of the most popular 
authors of juvenile books, this supple- 
mentary reader tells the story of the Plymouth 
colony from the viewpoint of a child. The 
little Pilgrim records in her diary interesting 
incidents of the daily home life of the 
colonists from the time they set sail on the 
Mayflower. She tells of the crude log house 
built by her father, of encounters with In- 
dians, both friendly and unfriendly, of fires 
kindled without matches and bread baked 
without ovens, of spoons formed from clam 
shells and dishes from pumpkins and gourds, 
of the school kept in the fort, of the long 
hours of preaching in the meeting house, 
of feast days and fast days, and of a wonder- 
ful trip in a shallop to Salem. This is a 
new departure in the presentation of such 
matter to young readers. 
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‘*‘DUREL” 


Hard Drawing Crayon 
FOR 


. Pastel Effects 


Put up in eight and twelve color 
assortment in hand-made slide tray 
box. 


* CRAYOLA”’ 
DRAWING CRAYON 


FOR 


General Color Work, Stenciling, 
Arts and Crafts 
Assortments of from six to twenty 
four colors. 


_ Samples furnished upon applica- 
tion or send 25c. for box containing 
the twenty-four colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton St. New York 


SIAM MM 4 
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Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Ceitificates of every grade. 

Special courses in Pedagegy, 

Metheds a1: Kindergarten. 

in securing positions. Over one hundred 

- Home Study Courses under Professors in 

Dr. Campbell Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 





We assist 








Principal free. Write te-dey. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
| 171 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Yellowstone Park 


Let me tell you how you can obtain, by interesting 
a few friends, 


A FREE TRIP 
Not the conventional four or five days but 
TWO OR THREE WEEKS 
Camping out. “The Bryant Way” 
Write to-day. Address 
ROBERT C. BRYANT, 1416 Marquette Builiding, Chicago 











13 CENT READERS 


Graded as CONTINUOUS READERS 
For Use in the School-room 
Grades Ill. and IV. 


Ruskin’s King of the Golden River, 

Grimm’s Household Tales. 

Sewell’s Black Beauty. 

Mulock’s Little Lame Prince. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the Little People 
of Lilliput. 


Grades IV. and V. 
Ewing’s Jackanapes. 
|. Brown’s Rab and His Friends. 
Swift’s Gulliver Among the Giants. 


Grades V. and VI. 


Ewing’s The Story of a Short Life. 
Franklin’s Autobiography. 

Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. 
Dickens’ Cricket on the Hearth. 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol. 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha. . 
Langfellow’s Miles Standish. 
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(Continued from page 286) 
(16) — Bluebird 
“Listen a moment, I pray you; what was that sound I heard ? 
Wind in the budding branches, the ripple of brooks, or a bird ? 
Hear it again above us! And see a flutter of wings! 
The bluebird knows it is April, and soars toward the sun 
and sings!” 
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The Birdies’ Lullaby 


A bird sang softly on her nest, 





“Lullaby! Lullaby!” 
To hush the wee ones ’neath her breast, 
“ Lullaby! 





(17) — Umbrella Bird 
There is a funny bird that grows 
An umbrella on its head. 
When he is caught out in a shower 
He needs no other watershed. 


(18) — Indigo Bird 
Oh, little bird, with coat so blue! 
Can it really be that you 
Long ago, when mischief doing 








Fell into a tub of blueing ? 


(19) — Song-Sparrow 

“There is a bird I know so well, 
It seems as if he must have sung 
Beside my crib when I was young; 
Before I knew the way to spell 
The name of even the smallest bird, 
His gentle, joyful song I heard. 
Now see if you can tell, my dear, 
What bird it is that;‘eyery year, 

. Sings ‘Sweet-sweet-sweet — very merry cheer.’” 


(20) —Killdeer 
If you should ask a certain bird 
' To speak right up both loud and clear, 
And tell you what his name might be, 
He’d answer plain; ‘“Kill-deer! Kill-deer!” 


(21) — Quail 
Hear the whistling call of the speckled quail, 
On the hill and in the dale, 
“More wet! more wet! ’Twill rain to-night, 
Who told me so? Why, Mister Bob White!” 


(22) — Martin 
Of all the masons that'I know, 
The martin is the best; 
For, from a tiny bit of clay 
He makes the neatest nest, 


: (23) — Vireo 
Oh, little bird with softest coat, 
And eyes of fiery red! 
I wonder how such glowing coals 
. Got inté your ‘small head ? 


(24) — Flamingo 
If I were a flamingo, 
With nothing else to do; 
Except to wade and wade and wade — 
I know what I’d do. 


If I were a flamingo, 
And owned such stilts as you; 

I’d wade and wade and wade and wade, 
Across the ocean blue. 


(25) — Duck 
But if I were a wild duck, 
And could swim as well as you; 
I’d swim and. swim and swim and swim 
Across the ocean blue. 


(26) — Zizzy-Bird 
Z is for the Zizzy-bird — 
Now don’t expect to see one; 
But if you knew just what it is, 
You’d rather see than be one. 


(This last speaker carries no picture; before speaking he simply 
rites the name of the “ bird.”’) 











For the Hektograph 


“ Be still, my own, and sweetly sleep, 
Lullaby! Lullaby! 
While<I a mother’s watch will keep, 
Lullaby!) 


“My wings shall hide you from the dew, 
Lullaby! Lullaby! 
And from the cold the whole night through, 
Lullaby! 


. “ Then sleep and rest, nor dream of fear, 
Lullaby! Lullaby! 
What harm can chance while mother’s near, 
Lullaby! 


“ And when the rosy morn shall break, 
Lullaby! Lullaby! 
I'll sing my birdlings wide awake, 
Lullaby! 
—Emma E. Page 





Verses for the Smallest 


ELEANOR CAMERON 


A Secret 


I know something — yes, I do! 
It’s a great big secret too! 
Bend your head a little bit 
And.I’ll try to whisper it. 
*Two birds built a pretty nest 
2And they liked our tree the best. 
1 Say this line in a hushed tone as if telling a great secret. 


2 Clasp hands together as if in great delight, Tone of speaker 
should be very animated. 


A Discovery 
To-day I looked out of miy window, 
And there in our old cherry tree, 
High up on a bough —' was a bird’s nest 
As cunning as cunning could be. 


1 After a slight pause, complete the stanza in a very joyous tone 


Rock-a-bye 
Rock-a-bye! Rock-a-bye, 
Up in a tree. 
Four little robin eggs, blue as can be, 
Rock-a-bye, mother bird, 
Spread out your wing; 
Soon little birdies will flutter and sing. 


The Wren 


The small wren scolds and chatters too, 
All through the livelong day. 

Dear me, how I do ‘wish I knew 
Just what she tries to say! 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 
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A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 


private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“The rigbt teacher in the rigbt position means the bigbest success for botb teacber and scbool.”’ 


77 


Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
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The Robin 
I see you, little robin, 
I hear your “‘tweet-tweet-tweet,”’ 
I love to watch you hopping 
On your little yellow feet. 
Your eyes are bright and saucy, 
Your song is full of cheer, 
I’m sure you came to tell me 
That the flowers will soon be here. 


The Bluebird 


A flash of blue against a bough; 


A chirrup sweet and clear; 


The spring is surely coming now, 


The little bluebird’s here. 


A Wish 


I’d like to be a birdie, 
And go each night to rest; 
Where I could rock and slumber 
In a pretty cradle nest. 


The Violet 
Violet’s here! The dainty thing, 
Like the blue eye of the Spring. 


The Meadow Lark 


Merry hearted little bird, 

Was it your song that I heard, 
Ringing gaily near and far 
From, beyond the pasture bar ? 


The Dandelion 


Someone scattered gold about 
In the fresh, green grass, 

You can see it peeping out 
Everywhere you pass. 

Dandelion used a part 

For her shining yellow heart. 


The Clover 


Pretty little clover 
Springing up all over, 
Tell me do you know how much the chil- 
dren all love you ? 
Dainty leaflets growing, 
Fair, white flowers blowing, 
Chains and crowns and, if we hunt, you 
hide some “‘ good luck”’ too 


The Cocoon 
Once a cradle used to swing, 
Covered all about, 
But one day in early spring 
A butterfly came out. 





“HOW WE SECURED OUR 
LIBRARY” 


An interesting little tllusteated booklet 
giving the personal experience of a teacher 


who wanted a ope library but was con- 
Addecss Educa 2a Bing aanae 

iucatio pany, 
Boston, New York, and ‘ 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


SO Brorfieida Street, Boston. 
Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 
j C has filled these positions in public and private schools 
SY ACUSE TEACHERS A EN Y extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 
the Pacific, Manual Training. $600, Traveling Companions, $700, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 
$1600, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, $500, Primary, $450, Music, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600. 


Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. $1 , Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 
NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D.. Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Telephone, Main, 775-2. 











SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE S*CHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, Couuty, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, bome study. 50,000 Students. 
NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENC influence, If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells THA that is something but if 
you about them it is asked to recommend 
you that s more, ours EMECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y¥. 








An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 


LOST! $500,000 ANNUALLY BY NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS 


More than 5,000 receive $100 less salary than other employers are anxious to 
pay them. Send us this advertisement, five references and 25 cents postage 
for trial enrollment and we will secure you advancement, or tell you why. 


EDUCATORS EXCHANCE ‘oi, 7REMonT sr. 


The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


FISHER '* ACENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
Excellent facilities a! ~! en © oy part of the U. S. 1 20 Tremont St., Boston, M ass. 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER by THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
We are now in the midst of things, daily filling good positions in Colleges, State Normal 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. If you want personal service, write us. 8000 
positions filled through this one office. 


Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
































Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 
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TEACHERS’ 
an Cie Om. a Om 4 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO 
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The little red hen went over the hill, 
With a grain of wheat in her yellow bill. 
“Who'll plant this wheat?” said the little 
hen. 
“TI won’t,” said the cat; 
“T won’t,” said the rat; 
“I won’t,”’ said the dog, the duck and the hog— 
“And don’t you ever ask us again.” 
“All right,” said the hen, as she went over the 
hill, 
“T’ll plant this wheat; I will, 1 will.” 





The sun shone bright, and the rain fell too, 
The little hen’s wheat soon ripened, grew— 
“Who'll reap this wheat ?”’ said the little hen. 
“T won't,” said the cat; 
“T won't,” said the rat; 
“T won't,” said the dog, the duck and the hog— 
“And don’t you ever ask us again.” 
“All right,” said the hen, as she went over the 
hill, . 
“T’ll reap this wheat; I will, I will.” 


So she reaped the wheat and came down the 
hill. i 

“Now this grain must go to the farmer’s mill — 
Who’ll take it there?” said the little hen. 


* For dramatization of the story see page 26s. 
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The Rhyme of the Little Red Hen* 


M. W. M. 
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‘“T won’t,”’ said the cat; 

“| won’t,”’ said the rat; 

“I won't,” said the dog, the duck and the hog— 

“And don’t you ever ask us again.” 

“All right,” said the hen, as she went over 
the hill, 

“ll take this grain to the mill; I will.” 


With the flour all tied in a nice new sack, 
From the farmer’s mill came the little hen 
back. 
““Who’ll make this flour into bread?” said the 
hen. 
“T won't,” said the cat; 
“IT won’t,” said the rat; 
“T won’t,”’ said the dog, the duck and the hog— 
“And don’t you ever ask us again.” 
“All right,” said the hen, as she went over 
the hill, 
“T’ll bake this bread; I will, I will.” 
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So she kneaded the loaves all nice and 
round, | 
And she baked the bread — yes —,every 
pound — 
“Who'll eat this bread ?”’ said the little hen; 


“*T will,”’ said the cat; 
(Continued on page 292) 
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«courses offered are household economics, 
copper and silver craftsmanship, painting, 
chorus singing, esthetic and folk dancing, 


of a disposition to take the pupil where 


a child. — Superintendent C. N. Kendall 


of the American Water Supply Company of 


own cup, and the spreading of disease 
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NOTES 


— Superintendent J. M. Greenwood of 
Kansas City, Mo., in his annual address to 
his teachers, recommended greater simplicity 
and less extravagance in the graduating 
exercises of high schools. “Girls,” he said, 
“should be taught to buy and make their 
dresses for such occasions.” Amen! 


— At Newton, Mass., the superintendent 
of the schools has opened a number of 
classes which are intended not only for 
teachers and graduates of the high school, 
but for all the women living in the neigh- 
borhood who care to take the studies. The 


the interpretation of poetry, and instruc- 
tion in the-art of telling stories. 


— When high-school teachers turn their 
faces toward the grammar school, as well 
as toward the college, high-school instruc- 
tion will be more effective. There will 
be more teaching and less lecturing; more 


he is; less of a disposition to find fault 
with grammar-school instruction, and a 
greater realization that the pupil in the 
first year or two of the high school is still 


— Attention is called to the advertisement 


New England on page 285. The cup 
‘and cup cabinet manufactured by this com- 
pany is an ideal proposition for schools as 
provision is made whereby the pupil has his 


is eliminated. The cabinets are dust proof, 
and at the same time ventilated. The cups 
are purely aseptic, being machine made. 
The proposition for installing cups and 
«cabinets by this company is a most liberal 
and attractive one. 


— There is an interesting experiment in 
agricultural education ncw being made in 
thg Cokato School district of Minnesota. 
During the winter eighty farmers of the 
district have been enrolled in a class in 
scientific agriculture, and in addition an- 
other class of thirty-two students has been 
instructed along similar lines. Several 
other Minnesota schools have introduced 
similar courses. Fifteen district schools 
in the country surrounding Cokato have 
become associated with the Cokato high 
school to introduce courses in agriculture 
and home economics. Each of the fifteen 
rural districts has levied a tax to support 
the work in conjunction with the principal 
school. This tax will raise about $1500. 
The associated district comprises a terri- 
tory of about ninety square miles, being 
nearly fifteen miles long and six and one- 
half miles wide. Superintendent Monroe 
of the Cokato school is superintendent of 
the work, and has associated with him Mr 
Mayland, a graduate of Minnesota Agri- 
cultural College, as agricultural instructor. 
The associated school course cowers corn 
breeding, seed grain testing, farm business, 
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ME TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE © °2°22ieon ot 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 





B. F.CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL ist YEAR 


THE GLARK TEACHERS’ AGENGIES 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH PEYTON BLOCK 


Janes 5. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive, personal recommendations. Competent teachers 
in demand. Registration fee $1.00. WRITE US. 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD - - e CHICAGO 


WE WANT TEACHERS 


teachers wanted in Rural and High Schools, Colleges and Universities in the 
Central and Western States. More positions to be filled than teachers. Highest 
Salaries. Send for literature. Enroll now for coming school year. 


WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY Wenig, Maya, mar, 


Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 

















The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agenc 
A superior agency for superior people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor - - 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 


s | 
ATTENTION! 500 TEACHERS WANTED 
THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
NO FEE IN ADVANCE 
A Recommendation Agency of the Highest Class. Primary, Intermediate and Grammar Grade Vacancies. Also 
Sepeeions and Training Teachers. Salaries, $750 to $1800 REGISTER NOW. 
M. THURSTON, Manager -+ - - - - 378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 








The demand for first-class teachers in the South is greater than the su WE WANT TO 
ENROLL 200 THOROUGHLY COMPETENT TEACHERS FOR SEPTEABER VACANCIES. 
We are giving one year’s subscription to a well-known educational journal to all those who send 
in the dollar registration fee at once. Contract blank, etc., will be sent by return mail. THE 
EVANGELINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, OPELOUSAS, the best city in Southwest Louisiana. 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Home Office AN Agency that recom- 
MADISON, WISCONSIN mends. §S§ pecial in- 


Western Branch inducements for those 
COLFAX, WASHINGTON who enroll early. 
Write for The **Parker** Way Booklet. Address either office 


50,000 TEACHERS 


Use the Augsburg Drawing Manuals 


THREE OF THEM cover all grades 
$2.25 for the Set, prepaid 


























E. S. SMITH 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 


Enclosed find $2.25, for which sehd me a set of THE 
AUGSBURG DRAWING MANUALS, and please tell me how 
I can fit myself to teach drawing in the grades. 

If I am not satisfied with the plan and books, I am to 
have the $2.25 refunded, provided I return the books within 
ten days. 





and kindred subjects. 
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“T will,” said the rat; 
“IT will,” said the dog, the duck and the hog— 
“How kind of you to ask us again!” 


b 93 


you won't,” said the hen, as she went 
over the hill, 
“My chicks and I’ll eat this bread — we will.” 


6 No, 


On the other side by the tumbling shed, 

The five who’d not work for their daily bread 

Will hungry go, until they are dead — 

The saucy old cat, 

The lazy old rat, 

The savage old dog, the duck and the hog — 
“And it serves them right,” the chickens said. 

But the little red hen and her chickens still 

Feast on that bread, just over the hill. 





Drill Sentences 


(To be cut and mounted) 
Mary A. STILLMAN 


I 


barn cow keep milk 





My papa has a cow. 
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I like to go to the barn. 





Have you a big cow? 


I play in papa’s barn. 








A cow has two ears. 


I play with my ball. 





A cow has two eyes. 


I play ball in the barn. 





A cow has a long tail. I can catch my ball. 





A cow has four feet. 


What does a cow eat? Kitty is in the barn. 





My dog is in the barn. 





Does a cow eat apples? I cannot catch a bird. 
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Can a cow run? 





Kitty likes milk. 
Baby likes milk. 





My papa’s cow is big. 








I like cow’s milk. 








He keeps the cow in the barn. 





I keep chickens in the barn. 





He keeps apples in the barn. 





Do not catch a bird, kitty. 








Do not catch the chickens. 





I keep a book in my desk. 





I keep a pencil in my desk. 
II 
for kind 


Grandpa orange , 


I | have a grandpa. 





I | have a papa and a grandpa. 





My gra ndpa i is kind to me. - 





Grandpa is kind to baby. 





Mamma is kind to baby and me. 





My papa is kind to me. 








Grandpa will give me an orange. 





Mamma will give baby an orange. 





Baby likes an orange. 





I like to eat an orange. 





Be kind to your grandpa. 


Be kind to the baby. 


Find the ball for baby. 
Get a book for grandpa. 











Be a good little boy. 





Be a good little girl. 





Be kind to your kitty. 





Be kind to your dog. 
What kind of a dog is yours ? 
What kind of a bird do you see ? 


What kind of nuts do you like ? 














My teacher is kind to me. 





I have a kind athiee. 














My grandpa has a barn. 








Does your dog bite? A cow gives milk. 





I like grandpa’s bain. 
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You Can Make $1000.00 
During Your Vacation 


‘Organizing Land and Home Clubs 


We have a tract of 11,520 acres in the Florida Everglades on the East Coast 


inside the rock rim near Ft. Lauderdale. 


It is drained, staked and platted into 20-acre farms and is ready now for plant- 
ing. If you are willing to co-operate with us to the extent of interesting your friends 
and acquaintances in this land, we have a very attractive proposition to offer you 
whereby you make more than your year’s salary during the summer vacation. 


We will have three educational and inspection tours to the Everglades during 


the summer under the personal supervision of our Mr. Don Farnsworth. 


If you 


can accompany him on one of these trips, write us at once so we can make 
arrangements for your trip at a fraction of the usual cost. 


The Truth About the Everglades 


It is a prevalent opinion which most 
of us have had since childhood, that the 
Everglades are one vast, dismal swamp 
full of snakes and crocodiles —stagnant 
and unhealthy water. This is un- 
true. The Everglades are a vast level 
prairie about 40 miles wide by 150 long 
which until recently has been under 
water from the overflow of beautiful 
Lake Okeechobee, which is pure and 
clear. For centuries the process of 
growth, decay and rot has continued, 
with the result that a bed of rich vege- 
table soil from two to ten feet deep has 
been formed. This rich prairie is now 
being drained by the government. 


Why Our Land is the Cheapest 


Our tract is already drained, trav- 
ersed by canals, and we are building to 
and through it, the finest coral roads in 
the world, at a cost of over $2,000 per 
anile. 

No other land being offered in the 
Everglades has so many advantages in 
the way of location, proximity to trans- 
portation, both water and rail, and in 


the way of improvements, the cost of 
which has already been paid by us. 
Purchasers of these Farnsworth farms 
have no expenses whatever to contem- 
plate apart from their own personal 
expense in getting located ‘on the land. 
They can begin making money at once. 

Land is conceded by bankers and 
financiers to be the safest investment. 
The land we are offering is not only an 
excellent investment but will pay big 
returns with very little effort; indeed its 
inevitable enhancement in value with- 
out any effort whatever on the part of 
the purchaser will net a handsome profit 
within two or three years. At present 
prices ours is the cheapest land on the 
market. 


Write for Full Particulars 


If you care to associate yourself 
with us in forming land and home 
clubs, write us for particulars of our 
special plan for teachers. We will 
show you how you can make more 
money than in any other summer em- 
ployment. 


DON FARNSWORTH & ASSOCIATES 
Dept. P. 


125 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 





This Cosy Bungalow 
FREE 


Te Purchasers of 20 Acres 


Of Our 
Drained Everglades Land 


To create interest in our Everglades 
Land, we present free, the comfortable 
and substantial three room bungalow 
shown above, designed by a well-known 
Chicago architect, to meet the needs of 
Everglades settlers. 

This bungalow is built of ship-lap 
siding, has beaded partitionings, cypress 
shingles and is ready to put up. 

Do not buy any Everglades land or 
permit your friends to do so, until you 
get our plan and terms with Free 
Bungalow offer. 


Write for Circular No. 10 


and other literature giving full particu- 
lars of the Everglades, price of our land, 
what it will earn, etc, This advertise- 
ment and our Free Bungalow offer will 
not appear again, 











Fill Out This ” 
Coupon and Mail .” 
To-day ,’ 


4 
, Don Farnsworth 
Z & Associates 
y ‘Dept. P. '%5 Monroe St. 
7 Chicago 
hd Kindly send me your offer 
‘ to Teachers and particulars 
of your Everglades Land. 











a — 


A View of Our Everglades Land Showing 


Drainage Canal and Dredge at Work. This Land is Ready for Planting this’ Year 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Epiror, Primary EpucATION, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Individual Pupil 


If the kindergarten has had no other beneficial effect upon 
the public school system, it has at least caused a modifica- 
tion of the furniture in many first grade school-rooms. The 
movement for a closer union between the kindergarten and 
primary teachers is becoming widespread, judging from the 
letters that reach the editor’s desk, and all of these emphasize 
the fact that the freedom of movement, the natural manner 
of sitting and resting that prevail in the kindergartens, have 
invaded the primary school-rooms. Indeed, the day may 
speedily come when little children are no longer cramped into 
uncomfortable and unnatural attitudes in the conventional 
school desk. In an article on ‘‘ Emancipating the Individual 
Pupil,” a New York principal says: “It is probable that 
tradition accounts for the practice of allowing children to 
sit freely and naturally, after the manner of other human 
beings, in the kindergarten, but when they are a year older 
they are crushed into those crude medieval machines called 
school desks. Every live community in America ought to see 
the necessity of removing this worthless rubbish from its 
school-rooms to a big bonfire. There is no reason in the 
world why a child cannot sit in school on a movable chair 
at a table as everybody else does, especially as he can do 
so much better work. 

“Even if he cannot do so properly, is it not worth while 
to teach him correct habits of life ? 

“Tools, product and material should be assembled around 
each individual child in life. The custom of caring for all 
the pencils used by children by means of a common basket, 
or of keeping all the compositions of a class in one common 
package, is a lazy practice in our schools that has done endless 
harm by depriving the individual of his rights, duties, and 
evident responsibilities.” 





Hygiene in Primary Grades 


Speaking before the meeting of superintendents at In- 
dianapolis, Dr. Harrington of Boston declared that “by 
far the most common and pernicious factor in this whole 


~ problem (i. ¢., the health of school children) is tea drinking 


among children. Tea drinking ranks very high as a cause 
of the ill health among school children, and its use is now so 
firmly fixed among all classes that its eradication will re- 
quire the combined effort of every agency at our command. 
It is a great national evil.” 

Such a statement comes to us with something of a shock, 
and proves the pressing need of adequate instruction in hygiene 
in the lower grades, especially in schools less well equipped 
with doctors and nurses than are those of the larger cities. 
Many teachers shrink from practical talks on hygiene in its 
relation to health, because it is so easy for small children to 
misunderstand the simplest statements, and such misunder- 
standings, repeated to parents, often cause endless vexa- 
tions. The teacher who is blessed with tact and experience, 
however, ought to be able to avoid such difficulties and many 
of them, indeed, do realize their opportunity, if not their 
obligation, in this matter. In this issue there is an account 
ofjjust such work, written by a teacher in a manufacturing 
town. Her experience proves both the need and the possi- 
bilities of such instruction in the primary school, where the 
largest number of children is always to be reached, and 
through them the’largest number of homes. 





The School Program 


Here is a letter that voices the feeling of many a young 
teacher: 

“Will you please help me with my school program? I 
have a school of first, second and third grade pupils. My 
program must include the essentials, provide busy work for 
those who stay all day and appeal to the children through 
variety and interest. I have worked each term for a better 
one, but am still very, very dissatisfied.” 

The teacher with three grades in a single room has a diffi- 
cult task at best, especially if she must care for all three grades 
during the whole five hour session. 

Now, many of you must have felt this same difficulty 
and have worked out an effective program during the year. 
Will you not send it to Primary EpucaTION that some less 
skillful or less experienced teacher may find her burden 
lighter next season ? 





A Useful Capacity 


A well-known English school-master declares: “One of 
the most useful qualities that I have found myself to possess 
from the point of view of teaching, is the capacity for being 
rapidly and easily bored myself. If the tedium of a long 
and dull lesson is insupportable to myself, 1 have enough im- 
agination to know that it must be far worse for the boys.” 
We are only beginning to understand the harmful effects of 
long sustained effort of any kind on little children. Many 
teachers, particularly women, I fear, have not the happy 
faculty of becoming bored rapidly, nor are they quick to per- 
ceive when the fatigue point has been reached. The whole 
genius and resourcefulness of the primary teacher are more 
fully revealed in the skill with which she can alternate work 
and play than, perhaps, in any other way. No text-book can 
help them because the success of each exercise depends en- 
tirely on the “psychological moment.” To indulge in a 
truism, experience is the best teacher. If every story or 
game or experiment, every picture, every new way of using 
clay or cutting cardboard is preserved, the teacher will soon 
have something better even than genius to assist her. I have 
seen a collection of this kind that was a perfect gold mine to 
all the teachers in the building, and yet the materials of 
which it was composed were of the simplest, accessible to 
everyone. This teacher was merely quick to note what 
pleased her little people, and remembered them wherever 
she went. Asa result there was no end to her infinite variety. 





It is difficult to conceive how any teacher can be content 
without, at least, having access to educational journals. 
Journals are so full of good things in themselves and so full 
of things which are suggestive that no teacher can possibly 
be equipped to teach without drawing from the resources 
which they supply. Again do I want to urge each teacher 
in Stephenson county to become a personal subscriber fora 
school journal, and then arrange with some other teacher to 
exchange journals, and in this way receive the benefit accruing 
through a number of journals at the personal expense of one. 
This suggestion is in the interests of economy and of that 
mutual helpfulness which should always obtain in the teach- 
ing profession. — Cyrus Stover Grove, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Freeport, Ill. 
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NOTES 


—Canada has passed a law taxing all 
educational institutions conducted for pri- 
vate gain. Every sort of school, whether 
sectarian or non-sectarian, if operated for 
private gain, must pay the regular assess- 
ment of municipal taxation. Heretofore 
such institutions have enjoyed an exemption 
when incorporated. 


Professor John Brashear, who repre- 
sents Andrew Carnegie in many things, 
has rented a suite of offices where he and 
others will handle the business of Car- 
negie relative to the distribution of pro- 
ceeds from an endowment fund recently 
created by Mr. Carnegie for the public 
school teachers of Pittsburg, Pa. This 
fund will produce $12,000 yearly in inter- 
est over the running expenses of the office. 





INTERNATIONAL STUDY 


German educators are suggesting an 
International Students’ Co-operative As- 
sociation, first, between England and Ger- 
many, and then to include France, then 
the United States. The aim is to promote 
good feeling and mutual support between 
students in different nations. This year a 
number of German students are to study in 
England, and it is expected that next year 
English students will study in Germany. 





‘WHERE TEACHERS ARE GOING 


Every year the tide of summer travel 
among teachers changes and just now it is 
said to be toward Northern Michigan — 
a region that is becoming famous from its 
great beauty and wondrous climate. ‘Then 
the railways have put on their finest trains 
and offer very low rates. Besides, the 
Lake trip from Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland 
and Buffalo is one of great. charm. The 
tourist centre is Bay View, amid the groves, 
by the shore of Lake Michigan. It is the 
largest summer city in the West; the seat 
of a Summer university of growing fame, 
and an assembly where appear the celebri- 
ties of the concert and lecture platform. 
Our glorious prima-donna, Mme. Schumann 
Heink sings there this year. It is truly an 
ideal spot for one’s vacation. Recreations 
are abundant and in that cool northern 
air the tired grow strong and pleasantly 
enjoy the varied and rich educational and 
social advantages. J. M. Hall, Boston 
Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan, is the’ one 
to address for information. 


HOW TO GET A SCHOOL 


WITH AND WITHOUT 


THE HELP OF A TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


BY 
ELBRIDGE B. LINCOLN 


Formerly Secretary of the Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
of Boston, Mass. 


A Suggestive Book for Ambitious Teachers 
Price, 60 cents 


THE PROGRESS CLUB 








Would You Like Vibrant Health 


I have helped over 46,000 women in 
the past eight years. If you need to Rosy Cheeks 
Reduce Flesh or 
Build Up Your Figure Rested Nerves ? 


or if you are suffering from such chronic ailments as 
Superfluous Flesh Constipation Sleeplessness 


Thinness Catarrh Diseases Peculiar to the Sex 
Indigestion Anemia Nervousness 
Torpid Liver Asthma Rheumatism 


mark (x) after the ones you have, and tell me of any others. Clip 
and send this to me to-day. I never violate a confidence. If I can 
help you, I will tell you how; if not, I will refer you to the help you 
need. My work is scientific, based upon common sense, and done in 
the privacy of your own room.. 


For 10 cents I will send you my instructive paaee, showing how to stand and walk 
correctly 








| SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 45-D, 246 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 





Miss Cocrojt’s methods and work have been thoroughly endorsed by representatives of this magazine 

















Price, so cents. 


studies, with outlines, for teacher and pupil. 


Flower Outlines 
For Young Pupils 


young pupils. 














Brush-Work in Flowers 


In permanent book form. 8 x 11 inches. 


Studies in flat-wash painting, containing twelve colored 


x Dandelion 5 Pond Lily 9 Clematis 

a Pink 6 Yellow Lily 10 Nasturtium 

3 Morning Glory 7 Water Lily 11 Squash Flower 
4 Tulip 8 Crocus 12 Cowslip 


12 prints, 6x ginches. Price, 15 cents. 


A packet containing 12 copies of flowers in outline, in 
numbered squares, interesting and easy drawing for 


L. E. NORRIS 


54 Clayton Street - Boston, Mass. 








50 Bromfield Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


Room 307 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin 


SUMMER TRIPS AFAR AND NEAR 


Summer days are yo ge Ss and vacation time gests 
itself to young and old alike. In a few weeks school will 
close; teacher and pupil will lay aside book and pencil, and 
the annual exodus to country, seashore and mountains will 
have begun. 

Already the cry is:—‘‘ Where shall we go this summer? 
To the old and tried resort we have visited year after year; 
or shall we try a new place?” 

The Pennsylvania Railroad's Summer Excursion Book con- 
tains descriptions of nearly eight hundred of the leading re- 
sorts of the United States and Canada. 

Chief among these are the forty beaches of New Jersey, 
which combine the best to be found in resort attractions. 
New Jersey's seacoast is a pleasure ground not equalled any- 
where in the world. 

Atlantic City, Cape May, Wildwood, Ocean City, Sea Isle 
City, Angiesea, Stone Harbor, Holly Beach, Avalon, Beach 
Haven, Sea Side Park, Island Heights, Point Pleasant, Sea 
Girt, Spring Lake, Belmar, Ocean Grove, Asbury Park, Allen- 
hurst, Elberon and Long Branch are names too well-known 
to need description of their many charms. 

The Summer Excursion Book to be issued early in May, 
describes these and other resorts, gives lists of principal 
hotels, and quotes rates of fare from principal stations on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Twenty-five cents in stamps sent to Geo. W. Boyd, General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa., will 
bring a copy of this valuable work to you postpaid when 
issued. Better send for it. 
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A GARDEN OF EDEN WROUGHT BY 
MAN 


How many of the fallacies of our own 
school days we cling to through maturer 
years and with what unwillingness we re- 
linquish them. As children we were told 
by our teachers that the Everglades of 
Florida was a vast, dank and dismal swamp, 
covered with stagnant water and infested 
with alligators, snakes, mosquitoes, and 
poisonous insects. The Everglades, we 
were told, had been formed by the over- 
flow through centuries of the waters of 
beautiful Lake Okeechobee, but we did 
not learn that this water is a constantly 
moving body at all times clear and pure, 
entirely fit for drinking. To-day the shovels 
of gigantic dredges are attacking the sur- 
face of these rich prairies and releasing this 
water to the sea. Soon the Everglades will 
have been transformed into a veritable 
land of Canaan for the overworked toilers 
of the North seeking freedom from tiring 
routine of the workshop, school, and office. 


This enormous drainage project is al- 
ready in progress and one of the first sec- 
tions reclaimed has been acquired by Don 
Farnsworth & Associates of Chicago and 
Fort Lauderdale. Their tract, comprising 
11,520 acres, is situated on the east coast 
mear Fort Lauderdale, inside the rock rim of 
the state that for so many years has locked in 
the sheets of water that covered the prairie. 

Mr. Don Farnsworth is an agricultural 
land expert of wide reputation based on 
many years of experience. He attributes 
his success as a seller of farm lands to the 
fact that he has never engaged in the coloni- 
zation of newly arrived foreigners, but 
has bought and sold only irrigated and other 
lands of good quality and well located and 
has restricted his endeavors to settling upon 
them people of the great middle class con- 
stituting the foundation of America’s pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Farnsworth is especially well known 
among all reputable farm land dealers as 
president of the National Farm Land Con- 
gress, an organization designed to protect 
the interests of farm land buyers and home- 
seekers. 


Adhering to his policy that has proven so 
successful in the past, Mr. Farnsworth is 
making an especially attractive proposi- 
tion to school teachers in connection with 
the tract of Everglades drained land he is 
now selling in twenty-acre farms. It is 
his aim to settle upon this land as fruit 
raisers and truck gardeners a little fraternity 
of teachers and he proposes to ‘personally 
lend every possible aid to insure the success 
of his proposed community. With a view 
to interesting as large a number as possible 
without delay he has devised a plan, which 
he will submit to a limited number of teach- 
ers, for organizing farm home buying clubs. 
To a few women who will give him their 
active aid in this work he promises a net 
compensation, exceeding by far an average 
teacher's annual salary. His plan also 
includes all the features of an enjoyable 
summer vacation, as Mr. Farnsworth will 
himself escort several parties of prospective 
buyers on tours of observation and inspec- 
tion to Florida and the Everglades country, 
where some of America’s finest health and 
pleasure resorts are to be found. 
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LATEST HARPER PUBLICATIONS 

New publications of Harper & Brothers 
include two works of fiction, two books for 
young people, and a Hardy reprint, the 
titles of which follow: “Cavanaugh — Forest 
Ranger,” by Hamlin Garland; ‘The Her- 
mit of Capri,” by John Steventon; “How 
\mericans are Governed,” by Crittenden 
Marriott; ‘A Holiday with the Birds,” 
by Jeannette Marks and Julia Moody; 
and ‘Jude the Obscure,” by Thomas 
Hardy, in the new thin-paper pocket edition 
of his works. 





TO HOLD SCHOOL IN NEW YORK 
PARKS 

Park Commissioner Stover announces 
that he has decided to grant special privi- 
leges to kindergarten classes in Central 
Park as well as in the other parks of Man- 
hattan so that the youngsters may pursue 
their studies in the open air during pleasant 
weather. He will communicate his plan 
to the Board of Education so that the teach- 
ers of the very young children may know 
that they are privileged to take their schools 
to the parks without violating the ordinances. 

The special feature of this privilege is 
that the children may mark the asphalt 
walks with red, blue, yellow or green chalk. 
The teacher may get down on her knees 
and with her colored crayons draw the pic- 
ture of a horse, an elephant or an auto- 
mobile and the park police will stand by 
and say nothing except to commend her 
artistic skill. 

Of course, the asphalt will be discolored 
for the time being, but a park laborer will 
come around after school hours with a pail 
of water and a sponge and clean off the 
asphalted blackboard. 





A WHITE HOUSE REMINGTON 
DEMONSTRATION 

Before a keenly interested audience of 

the stenographic and secretarial mem- 


‘bers of the White House force, a_thor- 


ough demonstration of the Remington new 
model to was given in the business offices 
of the Executive Mansion on March 23. 
This demonstration was in charge of Mr. 
Raymond P. Kelley from the New York 
executive offices of the Remington Type- 
writer Company, who had with him as 
demonstrator Mr. E. G. Wiese. 

Demonstrations were given ranging in 
speed from 100 to 200 words per minute. 
On memorized matter, Mr. Wiese nearly 
reached the 200-word-a-minute mark, and 
came very close to 100 words a minute while 
at the same time carrying on a conversation. 
He copied matter from one of the President’s 
messages at the rate of 104 words a minute. 
The interest aroused by the demonstration 
of the new No. 10 Remington Typewriter 
may be gauged from the fact that about 
two hours were consumed in writing and 
in answering questions put by those who 
witnessed the demonstration. 


LET ME READ 
YOUR CHARACTER 


Mind you get a really good reading. This based upon 
your handwriting. will please you. Thousands say I 
am country’s best graphologist, but see for yoursclf. 
Write now (enclose roc). Your roc returned if not 
greatly pleased. 


Prof. G. R. BEAUCHAMP, 2583 8th Ave., New York 








PRIMARY TEACHERS The Roberta Kent 


French Kindergar- 
ten Training School offers by correspondence 
valuable and useful instruction in Kinder- 
gartenin,, being specially adapted to every 
day primary work or private kindergarten 
work. Address 


ROBERTA KENT FRENCH 
1107 Michigan Avenue 2 Ann Arbor, Mich. 


IF YOU WERE TO GET A RAISE 


in your salary amounting to 50%, or more, through 
the expenditure of a week’s wages, would you willingly 
sacrifice that amount? This is possible. Demand 
for stenographers greatly exceeds supply. We teach 
it thoroughly. Simple, rapid, legible. No pay unless 
satisfied. Could you ask more? Learn it evenings 
during vacation. ‘rite to-day for Circular E, a heart 
to heart talk. 

OHIO BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Columbus, Ohio. 


Are You Too Thin? 


I have built up thousands 
of women. This is what one 
pupil says: 

“I just can’t tell you how 
happy lam. Iam so proud 
of my neck and arms. My 
busts are rounded out and I 
have gained 28 pounds. It 
has come just where I wanted 
it and I carry myself like an- 
other woman. I have not 
been constipated since my 
second lesson and I had taken 
something for years. I guess 
my stomach must be stronger, 
too, for I sleep like a baby, 
and my nerves are so rested.” 








For only a few moments’ 
daily following of my simple 
directions, you can be round, 
plump, wholesome, rested and 
attractive. I give each pupil 
the individual, confidential treatment which her 
case demands. For 10 cents I will send you my 
booklet, telling how to stand and walk correctly, 


SUSANNA CCCROFT 











Government Positions 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
and Morrison prepares for the examina- 
tions. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, 
Dept. 45-E 246 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago Y.M.C.A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 


“ : Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 
Author of ae in the ~ Mr. Field 258 page Nome Study extsiog free. Write to-dey. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 169, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


GOOD BOOKS TO KEEP ON YOUR DESK 
LANGUAGE GAMES (Just Published) 


By MYRA KING 


Price, 50 cents 

Miss Myra King’s little book of Language’ Games seems to me to be an admirable means 
to the end of forming correct habits of speech. Tine words of a game which one has played re- 
peatedly in his youth are not apt to slip away from him. Just so the habitual mistakes are by 
means of these games repeated and repeated in correct form so successfully in the heat and en- 
thusiasm of the game that the correct form will keep coming up as long as one lives. I know 
of no better way to impress these necessary lessons than this. 

E. C. Moore, Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 


BLACKBOARD READING 


By MAUD MOORE 
Price, 50 cents 
It will be of invaluable aid to experienced and inexperienced First Grade teachers alike. 
The experienced will appreciate fully its worth and the inexperienced will hail it with delight. 
There are no more trying days for a First Grade teacher than those of the first weeks, when 
forty or fifty medium and bright minds — as yet unaccustomed to formal learning of any kind 
— are having opened up to them a new life. 


STORIES AND POEMS—WITH LESSON PLANS 


For Primary and Intermediate Grades 
By ANNA E. McGOVERN, B.S. 


Professor of Primary Methods, Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, lowa 
Illustrated 3098 pages Red cloth Price, $1.25 

The best of stories and poems, classical, varied, inspiring, instructive, to the number of one 
hundred and more. 

They cover the wider range of wonder stories, fairy stories, poems, myths, legends, stories of 
knights, stories of our country, Bible stories, stories that have inspired painters and poets, stories 
miscellaneous, and method in picture study. 

THE LESSON PLANS following the stories and poems are, says Professor Colgrave of 
Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa, “‘ BrimFuL oF INTERESTING, PRACTICAL, EFFECTIVE 
HELPS FOR THE ‘TEACHER, so plain and specific that none need fail in applying them.” 


FOR MEMORIAL DAY 


STORY OF THE 


AMERICAN FLAG 


WITH 






































How to Salute the Flag Properly 
May be found on page 117 of 
DAVIS’ 


YOUNG AMERICA’S MANUAL 


The music prescribed by the 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
for the ceremony may be found on 
page 116 

The Proper Salute for girls is 
illustrated on page 114; for Boys, $HOULD BE ON EVERY TEACHER’S DESK 
page 19. 

Cloth, 25 Cents 


Patriotic Selections and Incidents 
New and Revised Edition 
52 Illustrations 


Price, 50 cents, postpaid 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Sing a song of seasons, 
Something bright in all; 
Flowers in the summer. 
Fires in the fall. 


R. L. Stevenson 


READINGS FOR 


Reading 





EIR 
SPRING 


SEASONABLE READING 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS EACH. TEN OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 


First Grade 
No. 2. Atsop’s FABLEs. 
Adapted for ree grades. Largetype. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 


Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 


No. 3. Atsop’s FABLEs. 


Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 


No. 73. 


A little 
buds. 


No. 


Bups, STEMS AND Roots, 
Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
Illustrated. 
74. WHAtT ANNIE SAW. 
Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77. FLOWER FRIENvs. I. 


Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 


Second Grade 


No. 7. LiTtLE RED Ripinc Hoop. 

The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form. Illustrated, large type, 

No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. Roots AND STEMS. 

Nature Stories for second grade. 
Illustrated. 

No. 76. Birp FRIENDS. 

Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations, 
No. 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME, 

Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, English 
version, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, Ger- 
man version. 

No. 185. Ropinson Crusog. Part I. 

In simple form for second grade children. 
"Se is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 
No. 186. ROBINSON CRUSOE, Part II. 
No.o187. ROBINSON CRUSOE. Part III. 

No. 188. ROBINSON CRUSOE. PART IV. 


No. 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 

The . 4! of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 

No. 190. CHILDREN OF Hisrory. II. 

The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 

Emerson, Bryant. 


Large, clear type. 


J 


The 


Third Grade 


No. 1. Grimm’s Farry TALgs. I. 


Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. Contains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 


No. 9. THE Srory OF BRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
standing of third grade children. Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


No. 25. Srory oF COLUMBUS 
. 26. PUTNAM. 

io. 27. . PENN. 

No. 28. WASHINGTON., 

No. 29. FRANKLIN. 
. 30. WEBSTER. 


No. 
No. 
No. 3 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No, 


No 


LINCOLN, 
LOWELL, 
TENNYSON, 
WHITTIER. 
COopER. 

FULTON. 

EL_1 WHITNEY. 
EDISON, 
HAWTHORNE. 

S. F. B. Morse. 
LouIsA M. ALCoTT. 
JAMES WATT. 
STEPHENSON. 
POCAHONTAS. 
Cyrus W. FIELD. 


72. 
SI. 
. 20. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. I. 
Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Pri- 
mary Education. 
No. 21. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 
No. 45. STORY OF THE PILGRIMS. 
In simplef orm, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
No. 46. STORY OF THE BosTON TEA PArty. 
Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con 
tains words and music of two songs, “ Revolutionary 
Tea” and ‘‘ The Origin of Yankee Doodle.’ 
No. 68. Sroxy OF THE NORSEMEN. i 
A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 
No. 69. Puss IN Boots, 
Old, yet always of interest to boys and girls is the 
tale of Puss in Boots. 
No. 95. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. I. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form 
No. 96. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. II. 
Same as above. British driven from Boston. 
No. 101. StToriIESs OF REVOLUTION. III. 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 
No. 120. THE LIBERTY BELL. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


II 


** There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


Fourth Grade 


22. THE GOLDEN TOUCH. 
Taken from the ‘‘ Wonder Book.”” To those who are 
not familiar with the ‘Wonder Book,” we would say 
the stories are the classic myths made readable for 
children. 


82. 
83. 
89. 
go. 
gl. 
98. 


No. 


Story OF HOLMEs. 
Story OF LA SALLE. 
LONGFELLOwW. 

De Soro. 

MARQUETTE. 

Boone. 

PIONEERS OF THE WEST. 


99- 
“The story of Lewis and Clark and how they found 
he Columbia River., 


No. 100. FREMONT AND Kir CARSON. 


No. 125. ‘ SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOw. 

Containing the following selections from Longfel- 
ow’s writings: The Village Blacksmith. The Old Clock 
o1 th: Stairs, The Arrow and the Song, The Open 
Window, The Day is Done, Rain in Summer, The 
Reaper and the Flowers, Afternoon in February, The 
Rainy Day, Excelsior, The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
Paul Revere’s Ride. 


No. 193. JOAN OF ARC. 





Made Easy 


Let the Children Once: 
Try Them and You will 
Be Convinced 


Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of 
Wisconsin, in a recent letter re- 
marks: “I have carried a child 
through the Little Red Hen, and it 
has seemed to me to be based upon 
psychological principles more fully 
than any primerI know. The mate- 
rial is of interest to the child and the 
verbal forms are introduced in such 
a way as to let the learner become 
familiar with them most effectively.”’ 


ACTION 
IMITATION 
AND FUN 
SERIES 


BY MARA L. PRATT-CHADWICK 











Primcrs 
I The Little People’s Sound Primer 
II The Little Red Hen 

{II The Three Pigs 

IV The Three Bears 


Advanced Primers 
I Three Little Kittens— Chicken 
Little 

Little Red Riding Hood 


Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


II 
Ill 


First Readers. 
I Puss in Boots—Reynard the Fox 
II Jack the Giant Killer 
III Hop o’ My Thumb—Little Tom 
Thumb 
Jack and the Beanstalk — Dia- 
monds and Toads 


Fully illustrated Cloth 30 cents each 


IV 
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Pears’ 


“A cake of pre- 
vention is worth a 
box of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief done 
before using Pears’ 
Soap. 

There’s no _pre- 
ventive so good as 
Pears’ Soap. 


Established in 1789. 











MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


Superior to all other powders in soft- 
ness, smoothness and delicacy. Pro- 
tects the skin from wind and sun. 
Prevents chafing and skin 

irritations. The most 
comforting and heal- 
ing of all toilet 

























Borated 
Talcum Toilet 

Powder is as ne- 
cessary for Mother’s 
baby as for Baby’s mother. 


It contains no starch, rice powder or 

other irritants found in ordinary toilet 

powders. Dealers make a larger profit 

by selling substitutes. Insist on Mennen’s. 
Sample Box for 2c Stamp 


Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
















































CHILD LIFE 
COMPOSITION PICTURES 


32 Subjects Size 6x9 


Price, 30 cents for one envelope of 50 Pictures 


OBJECT— To produce the child’s composition — 
not a reproduction of what the teacher said. 

The child composes. The teacher corrects. 

Each child has a picture and writes his own 
story. 

RESULT—As many different stories as there are 
children. The pictures represent “Child Life,” — 
hence the name. ; 

The 32 envelopes furnish material for a full 
graded school. 

Adopted by the City of New York for use in 
elementary schools. 


Send jor descriptive booklet reproducing com- 
positions in the children’s own handwriting, with 
samples of pictures and full information as to 
- prices. 

WRITE NOW TO 


The A. S. BARNES COMPANY 


11 EAST 24th STREET, NEW YORK 











A Beautiful Sqyivenir of your year’s work 
would be a 


FREE LIBRARY 


for your School-room 
You can easily obtain one by the 


Hawthorne Certificate Method 


Hundreds of School Libraries in all States and 
Territories acknowledge their indebtedness to 
this method for easily and speedily founding or 
enlarging them. 

A POST CARD sent us will, by return 
mail, in response to request, bring you FREE, 
100 or more Certificates, and full information, 
with Library Lists and Complete Catalog. 


Three hundred and more volumes 
of our publication, covering all grades and 
all subjects. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 











